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Why take less than the 
best? To be sure you’re 
getting a genuine 
Deepfreeze Home Freezer, 
make certain that the 
trade-name ‘‘Deepfreeze”’ 
is on the cabinet. It 
stands for matchless 
quality and performance 
backed by years of 
experience under every 
operating condition. Get 
the leader...a genuine 
Deepfreeze Home Freezer! 
Every Thursday Deepfreeze brings you 
Gabriel Heatter on radio and Garry Moore on TV 


Deeptreeze Home Appliances 


> 1953 Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Motor Products Corporation, North Chicagy, Illinois. Makers of 
genuine Deepfreeze Home Freezers, Refrigerators, Electric Ranges and Water Heaters. Specifications 


subject to change without notice. Deepfreeze Home Appliances also available in Canada. 








What do you mean, summer slump? 


Any old-timer could tell you what it 
meant! How hot weather pulled down 
health and efficiency and filled steel- 
plant dispensaries with heat cases. 

But now the hot-weather drag on 
the steelworker’s health and his out- 
put is becoming a thing of the past, 
thanks to a broad attack on the prob- 
lem, in which steel-plant engineers, 
medical staffs, and technicians in in- 
dustrial hygiene and safety all are 
contributing. 

They are making the air in steel 
plants purer and more comfortable by 
removing dust and fumes. They are 
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experimenting with pilot installations 
of heat-deflecting barriers and air-con- 
ditioning in crane cabs. And this 
summer thousands of Bethlehem em- 
ployees, when their day’s work is done, 
can enjoy the comfort of a warm 
shower before leaving the plant. 
Our medical staff gives employees 
useful pointers on how to keep fit in 
hot weather, including use of the old 
reliable “heat tablet.” Introduced by 
Bethlehem many years ago, the heat 


tablet has helped to lower the inci- 
dence of heat prostration among steel- 
workers to the point where it is the 
same or even lower than the average 
for all people. 

Improved production methods have 
also helped conquer the summer 
slump. Now, with much of the heavy 
work of steelmaking handled by ma- 
chines, many jobs are more comfortable 
and easier, not only in summer, but 
throughout the year. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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THE COVER PHOTO: Can't you remember when you were that youngster on the cover, 
galloping round and round onj that carved steed (no real horse was ever quite so 
wonderful) —bound for a “glorious ride to nowhere?” It’s a part of the American sum- 
mer scene, and we hope it always will be. The photo, by Grant and Marjorie Heil- 
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New answer to 
hot, messy 
canning! 





Is this you heating up the kitchen 
and yourself with old-fashioned 
methods of preserving foods? 








Or is this you and your family, cool, calm and collected, getting ready to serve garden-fresh vegetables 
and fruits all year ‘round with Kelvinator’s sensational new upright freezer? Reduces canning to a minimum! 


PRESENTING THE SENSATIONAL NEW 
KELVINATOR UPRIGHT FREEZER! 


Stores 630 pounds of foods ... in a cabinet only 36 inches wide. 


Big food storage in compact floor space! Brand-new Kelvinator Upright holds 
18 cu. ft. of food—yet the cabinet is just 36 inches wide. 

And Kelvinator brings you easier storage and selection because the freezer 
interior is divided into four separate compartments—each with its own inner 


ee 


Famous for dependability, Kelvinator Home 
Freezers are also available in chest-type models like 
the one shown above. You can choose from a range 
of sizes (7, 9, 13 and 20 cu. ft. capacities). See your 
Kelvinator dealer now and learn about the complete 
Kelvinator Home Freezer line. 


Choose the Name 
the Experts Rely on... 







Electric Refrigerators 
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Electric Ranges - Home Freezers 





door! Now you can group foods by 
types—meats, fruits, baked goods 
—and find them without playing 
hide and seek. 


You get more freezing surface! Re- 
frigerating coils in ail interior walls 
—sides, back, top, bottom—give 
31.4% more freezing surface than 
other uprights. Prevents food from 
sticking to shelves. You can freeze 
and store in any area of the freezer 
... freeze faster and safer, too. 


Only Kelvinator gives you all of 
these built-in features that assure 
complete dependability: 


© Five-Wall Cold—cooling coils in 5 interior 
surfaces wrap foods in protective blanket of cold. 


© Sealed Refrigerating Unit — hermetically 
sealed to lock out damaging dirt and moisture. 
5-Year Protection Plan. 


© Fiberglas Blanket Insulation —3 to 4-inch 
layer with Fiberglas blanket in door to posi- 
tively seal in cold. 


®@ One-Piece Wrap-Around Welded Steel 
Cabinet — sealed against outside air and 
moisture. Rustproofed inside and out. 


+ Electric Water Heaters - Kitchen Cabinets & Sinks - Garbage Disposers - Washers & lroners 


and join the Kelvinator Parade to Better Living / 


© Durable Lustrous Finish—outside is fin- 
ished in baked-on white enamel, will not chip, 
crack or change color. Inside is on Bonderized 
galvanized steel with baked-on aluminum finish. 


©@ insulated Sealed Door —one-piece balloon- 
type gasket on insulated door makes airtight 
seal when door is closed. 


MEN WHOSE BUSINESS 
DEPENDS ON COLD 


ice Cream 









Frozen Food 
Merchants 


DEPEND ON KELVINATOR! 
The Oldest Maker of Low Temperature Cabinets! 


You’ ve noticed the name Kelvinator 
many times on frozen food and ice 
cream cabinets in retail stores. Men 
whose business depends on cold se- 
lect Kelvinator because, through the 
years, Kelvinator has gained a repu- 
tation for dependable service that 
can’t be matched. You'll be ahead if 
you follow the lead of these people. 


clrasatovr 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 32, Michigan 












+ Room Air Conditioners - Electric Dehumidifiers 
5 













CHOOSE 
| the right point 
for the way 
you write — 








... here's all you do 


| ADD it to the 


| barrel of an 
| Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen 


with the pen 
that writes 

| your way— 
naturally 





FOUNTAIN PEN 
The world’s most personal fountain pen 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPARY. 
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The waste is not over 


The change of Administration did not automatically guar- 
:ntee an end to the waste of public money. The new Administra- 
tion apparently wants to root out waste. Wanting to save, however, 
and actually economizing are two different matters. 

If the men at the top are going to be successful in reducing 
waste, they will have to get rid of secrecy, too. They will have to 
let the public in on the secret stockpiles, the secret boondoggles 
abroad, and the numerous other forms of waste which survive be- 
cause the people do not hear about them. 

No one knows better where some of the useless expenditures 
are made than do the thousands of conscientious Government em- 
ployes themselves. They, too, are taxpayers who dislike to see waste 
of their own and other people’s money. They should be encouraged 
to make their own economy suggestions to their own chiefs or, if 
such suggestions are not welcome there, to members of Congress. 

Sharp-eyed citizens see examples of waste in the Government 
activities spread over all of this country and most of the world. 
They will help the economy cause if they will tell their Congress- 
men about specific situations which they believe are wasteful. 

It is both amazing and dangerous that people have so calmly 
let nearly one-third of their incomes be taken for taxation. The 
season for indignant protest and constructive help is wide open, 
and the more of both the better. 
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Saving at the spigot 


PATHFINDER has several times advanced reasons why we be- 
lieve members of Congress should receive much higher salaries. We 
agree with those readers who argue that there are always plenty 
of people who want the jobs at the present salaries. But that’s 
part of the problem. The American people are entitled to have, as 
their only elected representatives in the Federal Government be- 
sides the President and Vice-President, men of the highest stature 
and ability. Just anyone who wants a job will not do. We believe 
it would be sound economy to pay at least twice as much as the 
$12,500 we now pay. 

By a vote of 201 to 196 lately, the House of Representatives 
added $45 million to an appropriation bill for soil conservation 
payments. The Farm Bureau Federation, the Grange and the De- 
partment of Agriculture all opposed the raise. Enough members 
put politics above economy to vote the extra $45 million. That 
amount equals more than $80,000 per member of House and 
Senate. 

Bigger salaries do not make bigger men, but sure as shootin’ 
a $25,000 salary would induce some bigger men to feel they could 
afford to go to Congress. Three more votes from men with stature, 
courage and devotion could have saved that $45 million. And that 
is just one instance. 

We are not too sorry for the “poor Congressman” who strug- 
gles along with more money than most people make. We are sorry 
that the present salary does not induce more of the ablest and best 
men to run. 
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WITH A "ROCKET 8" 


DATE ! 


Summertime! . . . and the driving 
is easy .. . in Oldsmobile’s gay 

and youthful Holiday Coupé. For 
in this smart, spirited hardtop, 
you'll find everything to make 
driving enjoyable . . . the luxurious 
comfort of Custom-Lounge inte- 
3... the swift power response 
the*Rocket” Engine... 
ssRower Steering * and 
Power Brakes*... plus 
riving magic of 

yes And for those 
really hot days, t eR 


the cool comfort of Oldsnidbite’s 
Frigidaire Car Conditioning*!~> 


*Optional at extra ta. 








Car illustrated above: 
Ninety-Eight Holiday Coupe. 
A General Motors Value. 


- @ = 


Your holiday begins the moment 
you take the wheel. So, get 

set for a new kind of driving 

thrill. Accept your Oldsmobile 
Dealer’s invitation . . . See him 
soon. Make your date with the 
Classic Ninety-Eight or brilliant 
Super “88”—and rocket 

away in a glamorous new Holiday! 


OLDSMOBILE 











THE WORLD 


Truce—not peace 


F the Korean War was over, it was 
going out with a bang. Chinese Reds 
this week mounted a screaming, 30,- 

000-man assault against the mountain- 
ous eastern front, driving South Korean 
troops back two miles. U.N. planes re- 
taliated with a record air strike. And 
truce team officers worked frantically at 
Panmunjom to fix a cease-fire line be- 
fore the front changed again. 

Once this shooting was over, it was 
clear that the problems would begin. 
Chief among them: fiery little South 
Korean President Syngman Rhee. 

This week Rhee still had not ac- 
cepted the U.S. offer of a mutual de- 
fense pact and rehabilitation program 
if South Korea agreed to the truce. Such 
a truce, in his eyes, was little better 
than defeat. 

By Asiatic standards of prestige, 
the white man—on whom Rhee had 
pinned his hopes—has had a drubbing. 
Although we won our demand that no 
prisoner shall be repatriated forcibly, 
the truce terms made it doubtful that 
unwilling POWs would hold out for 
long against pressure of Red agents. 








Though we had driven the invader 
back across the 38th Parallel, we had 
failed to push him back across the Yalu 
River, as South Korea and many Ameri- 
cans insisted must be done. 

For the first time, the U.S. ap- 
proaches a peace table not as a victor 
but, at best, an equal. And its negotia- 
tors for the U.N. will face these tough 
issues: 

1. Achieving some form of unifica- 
tion in Korea when neither north nor 
south will accept election conditions 
satisfactory to the other. At the same 
time, insuring that South Korea does 
not lose to Communist political infiltra- 
tion what it has so valiantly defended 
against Red armed attack. 

2. Reconciling overwhelming Amer- 
ican sentiment against any recognition 
of Red China with the bald fact that 
the Reds control 463 million people. 

3. Persuading Red China to drop 
her aggressive designs for conquest of 
all Southeast Asia without letting this 
be a price for a seat in the U.N. 

4. Building a peace in the Pacific 
—a keystone to world peace—by 
strengthening our allies and friendly 
neutrals in the area, without thus ap- 
pearing to threaten Red China. 

These face the U.N. negotiators 
whenever the peace discussions begin. 
More immediate problems faced the 
Eisenhower Administration. 





UNITED PRESS 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER dedicates Theodore Roosevelt home at Oyster 
Bay, N.Y.,asa national shrine. Earlier same day, at Dartmouth College, he said 
we must fight internal communism with something better than book-burning. 





While a campaign pledge—‘“stop 
the fight”—-was near fulfillment, it was 
at the risk of a real split in the GOP. 
One question promised to be as lively 
a debating topic as our entry into the 
Korean War: Is this truce another Mu- 
nich? Generals—MacArthur and Van 
Fleet—and various Senators have 
claimed that at one time in the war we 
could have won. By carrying the war to 
Manchuria, we would have risked a third 
World War; we were not prepared to 
call this Communist bluff. They, on the 
other hand, guessed correctly that we 
were not willing to take this risk. 

Also plaguing the Administration 
were the conflicting tasks of keeping 
defenses up, on the one hand, and low- 
ering taxes, on the other. 

Already Administration spokesmen 
were cautioning: The boys cannot be 
brought home for months; we must con- 
tinue to spend for arms. The truce, 
quite obviously, was not a peace. 


Italy stays with us 


Italy’s first national election in five 
years leaves her still on our side—but 
just barely. Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
won an 8-seat majority in the 590-man 
Chamber of Deputies in an election 
which brought out 94% of the eligible 
voters. But unless the final tabulations 
reverse the present count and give him 
a majority of the popular vote, he may 
find it necessary in a few months to 
dissolve Parliament and call another 
election. 

If De Gasperi fails to get a work- 
ing majority, his party might consider 
a deal with the Monarchists, whose fear 
of communism may force them to col- 
laborate. The Communist Party, Italy’s 
second largest. won 143 seats in the 
Chamber. Left-wing Socialist Party 
members, who support the Communists, 
got 75 seats. 

De Gasperi supports close col- 
laboration with the U.S. and plans for 
NATO, the European Defense Commu- 
nity and the integration of Europe— 
all of which are important to U.S. for- 
eign policy. Both the Communist and 
Fascist extremes oppose these programs. 

In the 1948 elections we exerted 
great public pressure, through the Mar- 
shall Plan and through a tremendous 
letter-writing campaign by Americans 
of Italian descent. This time we did lit- 
tle publicly, though American busines® 
men and delegates to various interna 
tional meetings had some effect. 
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WHAT IS THE TRANSISTOR? It is a tiny electronic device that can do amazing things for you by amplifying electric 





signals. It requires only a fraction of the power of a vacuum tube. It will be low in cost and last many times longer. 
Three types of Transistors are shown above, about actual size. 





lhats the LITTLE GIANT 4 
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with the Big Future 


The Transistor — invented at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories— opens new doors to far-reaching im- 


provements in telephone service and in other fields 


Many important inventions for com- 
munications have come from the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Sel- 
dom, however, has there been a 
new discovery with the exciting 
promise of the Transistor. 

This tiny device can amplify 
electric signals a hundred thousand 
times. It can do many things that 
vacuum tubes can do and many 
more besides. It is something en- 
tirely new, and works on entirely 
new principles. 


Because it is so small and rugged, 
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and takes so little power, it can be 
used in ways and places beyond 
reach ofa vacuum tube. 


Invented at the Bell Laboratories 
to amplify the voice in telephone 
service, the Transistor is opening 


new doors of opportunity in other 
fields. 


The Bell System has licensed 
thirty-eight other companies to 
make and sell transistors under its 
patents. This is in accordance with 
our established policy of making 
our inventions available to others 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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on reasonable terms. These include 
makers of advanced equipment for 
defense, as well as radios, television 
sets, hearing aids, and a wide range 
of electronic apparatus. 


The Transistor is already being 
used in the new electronic equip- 
ment which enables telephone users 
to dial Long Distance calls from 
coast to coast. 


It is another example of the value 
of Bell System research in bringing 
you more and better telephone 
service. 








NEWSFRONT 





WIDE WORLD 


0:45 TO 0:47. Two seconds in the life of the latest explosion in Nevada. 
Its pre-dawn glow was seen in San Francisco. Biggest A-blast ever set off on 
this continent, it ended the 11-test series which included firing an atomic ar- 
tillery shell. A-bomb production is already outrunning U.S. storage space, and 
thermonuclear (hydrogen bomb) projects are under way in South Carolina. 





U.S. of Europe 


The realization of an ancient dream 
—Europe united under one parliament 
and without the centuries-old barriers 
to trade, understanding and peace— 
seemed nearer this month. 

Jean Monnet, the most fervent ad- 
vocate of European unity, was in Wash- 
ington, spreading his enthusiasm in 
the White House, in the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and to the 
many Americans who heard him on the 
air. 

Monnet, President of the High Au- 
thority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, is a Frenchman. But al- 
ready he is calling himself one of the 
first “real” Europeans—so sure is he 
that full political unity awaits the con- 
tinent “in the foreseeable future.” 

In the Coal and Steel Community, 
France, Italy, West Germany, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg 
combined their coal and iron resources 
and work together as one nation. They 
no longer have sovereign powers over 
those two basic industrial materials but 
have delegated the powers to the Com- 
munity for 50 years. 

National boundaries divide the na- 
tions. Language, history, tradition di- 
vide the people. But a single market has 
been established for coal and steel; the 
workers can move freely between coun- 
tries and shipments pay no duty. 

The trust-busting Community 
Treaty contains provisions for breaking 
up existing cartels and preventing new 
price-fixing and production limits. Mon- 
net calls this a “revolution as momen- 
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tous as the Industrial Revolution of the 
19th Century.” 

The High Authority is responsible 
to a European Assembly, elected by the 
parliaments of the member states. There 
is a Court of Justice, whose decisions 
are binding on governments as well as 
on coal and steel producers. 

The Assembly has now drafted a 
proposed constitution for the far more 
ambitious program of European politi- 
cal unity—first of the six Community 
nations, then of others, until divided 
Europe is one federal community (like 
the 48 United States) with lasting peace 
and prosperity as its goals. 

The Foreign Ministers of the six 
nations are in Rome this week, studying 
this constitution—for eventual okay by 
their respective parliaments. 

Complete unity is still years away. 
But the progress to date is perhaps the 
biggest thing that has happened in 
Europe since the legions of Rome re- 
treated. 


THE NATION 


Fourth-class fizzle 


A tiny rural post office in the hills 
of Wilkes County, N. C., took in $159 
last year. But the postmaster got $685 
in salary plus a 15% rent allowance. 

The Post Office Department shut 
down the office and extended a Rural 
Free Delivery route to give the area’s 
people “better service at decreased 
cost.” The delivery man sells stamps, 





picks up letters and packages and serves 
as a mobile post office. 

Soon some 75 other offices in 
Wilkes and surrounding counties were 
closed. Hundreds of similar little post 
offices around the country probably will 
vanish in the interests of efficiency and 
economy. 

There still remain 18.600 fourth- 
class post offices—those taking in less 
than $1,500 a year. Because of a post- 
master’s salary schedule for such offices 
that always exceeds revenue, all operate 
at a loss, collectively about $25 million 
a year. 

Opposition to shutdowns has de- 
veloped. A 75-man delegation from 
Wilkes County to Washington saved two 
offices. Department spokesmen attribute 
opposition to “sentiment,” but admit 
that in some cases the loss of an office 
practically means wiping a crossroads 
community off the map. 

The trend seems irreversible, how- 
ever. In the 1900s we had 76,945 post of- 
fices of all classes, last year only 40,000. 


Tornado trouble 


bombs at the root of 
this spring’s wave of tornadoes? No, 
according to both the U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion—because A-bombs are too weak to 
affect the weather. 

The flame of a bomb may bring a 
small fall of rain in its own area. But, 
considering the size of the earth, one 
bomb is like a match lit in the Sahara 
Desert: An ant might notice it, but 
that’s all. 

There were 217 tornadoes in the 
U.S. during the first five months of this 
year—140 confirmed for January-April, 
77 reported to the Weather Bureau dur- 
ing May. (The unconfirmed figure for 
June was 49 as of June 15.) The Janu- 
ary-May figure is 22 more than the 1933 
record of 195 for the same _ period. 
There have been 11 atomic explosions 
this year. Record atomic year was 1951, 
when 14 were set off. 

June began with the worst tornado 
in New England history. It killed 86 
persons and injured 800. Property dam- 
age, estimated at between $45 million 
and $75 million, was heavier than the 
combined losses from the 43 other tor- 
nadoes New England has known in the 
past 35 years. And that one storm re- 
leased far more energy than the year’s 
entire crop of bombs. 

A-bombs send tiny particles of ra- 
diation thousands of miles, even around 
the globe. Their explosive energy is 
equivalent to perhaps 40,000 tons of 
TNT. Yet a summer shower expends 
five or ten times that energy; a tornado 
dissipates thousands of times that, and 


Are atomic 
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On-Time Deliveries— 
Always with 


EATON 2-Speed Axles’ 
some of them are nearly 200,000 miles old. 


The dependable ruggedness of Eaton * 
2-Speed Axles helps this company “make f. 
deliveries when they’re needed.” P 
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ONE OF FIVE EATON-EQUIPPED BROCKWAYS 
operated by the Henoch Oil Company, Clif- 
ton, New Jersey. Not one of these tractors 



















“W* DELIVER fuel oil to dairies and 

manufacturers — some of them 
200 miles away — and they count on 
us for dependable, on-time deliver- 
ies,” says Mr. Ploch. “We can’t afford 
breakdowns and holdups. 

“That’s why we specified Eaton 
2-Speed Axles when we bought our 
Brockways. Work records proved our 
judgment. Some of our units have 
traveled nearly 200,000 miles, and 
we've had no rear-end trouble what- 
ever. 

“Eaton 2-Speed Axles give us bet- 
ter road speeds and cut hill-climbing 


time in half. We save on gas and 
engine upkeep, too, because Eatons 
in the high-gear range hold down 
engine rpm. 

“Eatons add a flexibility to a truck 
or tractor that makes you feel you 
are driving an oversize limousine. 
You hardly know you are pulling a 
trailer when you're behind the wheel 
of an Eaton-equipped Brockway.” 

Whatever kind of hauling you do, 
Eaton 2-Speed Axles will help your 
trucks do a better job — at less cost 
to you. Ask your truck dealer for a 
demonstration. 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O10 


2-SPEED 77cé AXLES 





“YOU JUST CAN’T BEAT AN EATON 2-SPEED,” says 


driver Gus Hugo, “and I know what I’m talking 
about, for I’ve driven trucks with all kinds of axles. 
An Eaton-equipped truck rolls smoothly and han- 
dles easily with less shifting. You don’t have to 
use your clutch as much. It’s a lot less tiring. I’d 
hate to have to drive a truck without an Eaton 
2-Speed Axle.” 


MORE THAN 

1% MILLION 
EATON AXLES 

IN TRUCKS TODAY 


PROJECT ADEQUATE ROADS: America’s highways are far behind 
America’s needs. Help end the national trafic muddle and get prod- 
ucts to market at less cost—speak up for more and better roads. 
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FAMILIAR SCENES IN PHILADELPHIA: HISTORIC INDEPENDENCE HALL... DEPENDABLE KELLY TIRES 


Wherever you go... 


GO WORRY-FREE 
ON KELLYS 


For freedom from worry on any trip you take, be sure to put your trust 
in safe, dependable Kelly Tires! For Kelly’s 59 years of tire-building 
“know-how” really pay off. 





GREATER SAFETY! Kellys are sure-footed, quick-stopping 
—quality-built throughout to stay safer longer! 


GREATER MILEAGE! Kelly's tougher, slower-wearing 
Armorubber tread is good for extra thousands of safe miles! 


GREATER ECONOMY! The “bonus” mileage built into 


longer-wearing Kelly Tires means far lower long-run cost! 


Don’t wait for your old tires to give you trouble! See your friendly 
Kelly Dealer today—get full credit for all unused mileage on a trade-in 
for worry-free-Kellys! It’s the best tire deal in town! 


KELLY ) 


TIRES 


Proved ond hupnoved for. 59 yeors 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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NEWSFRONT 


a hurricane moving over several hun- 
dred miles is like exploding 10 to 20 
bombs a second. 

Tornadoes are far smaller than hur- 
ricanes—perhaps 1,200 feet wide and 
traveling 12 to 16 miles before breaking 
up. But they are local events, as is a 
bomb. And the tornadoes have not hap- 
pened at the same time or in the same 
places as atomic explosions. 

Despite the fact that 1953 is setting 
records, individual months have not. 
For example, May’s 77 must be com- 
pared with 106 in May 1949. 

The Government maintains 264 
storm-warning stations, alert to the 
threat of these wind monsters. The serv- 
ice is helped by a volunteer network of 
observers, similar to the one Civil De- 
fense is organizing against atomic bomb 
threats. (If you would like to help in 
this advance-warning system, write U.S. 
Weather Bureau, Washington 25, D.C.) 

Even without warning, you can save 
yourself if you see a dark cone-shaped 
cloud on the horizon. Tornado experts 
advise diving for shelter in cave or 
cellar or any steel-and-concrete build- 
ing. In a wooden house, the southwest 
corner of the basement is the safest 
place. Lie flat in a ditch or any. depres- 
sion if you’re caught in the open. And, 
if you try to outrun a tornado, be sure 
to travel at right angles to its path, 
which is usually toward the northwest. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Movies you'll like 


Of the current crop of movies, 
PATHFINDER recommends the following: 

Man on a Tightrope (20th Century- 
Fox). Tension-packed, highly realistic 
film about a rundown circus behind the 
Iron Curtain. The escape-to-the-West 
scene will keep you on the edge of the 
seat. Fredric March. 

Julius Caesar (M-G-M). A black- 
and-white movie of the Shakespeare 
play. No attempt is made at a “spec- 
tacle production.” Although the text has 
been pruned, this is good history, as 
well as an exciting motion picture. John 
Gielgud, James Mason, Marlon Brando, 
Louis Calhern. 

e @ For the entire family: 

The Affairs of Dobie Gillis 
(M-G-M). From Max Shulman’s amus- 
ing book on the campus adventures of a 
“character.” Debbie Reynolds, Bobby 
Van. 

Not new but still well worth see- 
ing: /t Came From Outer Space; Hou- 
dini; The Girl Who Had Everything; 
Trouble Along the Way; The Presi- 
dent’s Lady; Moulin Rouge; Young 
Bess. 
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Radio-TV notes 


Chicago, once the radio capital of 
the nation, may once again become a 
focal point for radio (and TV). ABC 
has just announced that it will concen- 
trate network activities more heavily in 
Chicago, which will also serve as head- 
quarters for national TV and radio 
salesmen. This is designed, says ABC 
President Robert E. Kintner, to “en- 


hance ABC’s radio and TV facilities ee 99 
in Chicago as a production center.” 
e @ Some British farmers recently 
made a special plea for improved TV 
reception in their area. Otherwise, they 
maintain, more and more farm boys 


oe | RIDES AGAIN wim CHAMPIONS / 





SIDELIGHTS 


Bulletin board After nearly a half-century, legendary “Old 16,” first 
American winner of the Vanderbilt Cup, still takes 100 
miles per hour in its thundering stride. This ancient, 
able Locomobile uses Champion Spark Plugs—as do 


A city built in hours sounds like a 
story from the Arabian Nights. But in 
the American version it’s a 3,000-acre 


site (pop. 50.000) composed largely of the great majority of today’s record breakers on land, 
the most energetic humans known. Ex- water and in the air. 
planation: The Boy Scouts are setting Apart from its historical significance, “Old 16” serves 


up a one-week tent city for their Third as a prime example of the value of proper in pro- 
National Jamboree in southern Cali- 


fornia July 17-23. While carrying on tecting your motor car investment. 
a host of American traditions—camp- 
ing, sharp trading, democratic living 









And proper care should include Champion Spark Plugs. 
‘nded ae he S Why Champions? Because the vast majority of engine 

and open-minded curlosity—the Scouts ° . 

will use up 18 million gallons of water, eugene peg Champions will make ‘any’cat, ol 

dispose of 15 tons of garbage daily, and or new, run better. 


eat 100 tons of meat, 175,000 loaves of 


at CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
bread, 623.656 quarts of milk and more 


‘ ‘ illi 5 Ss Mr. Peter Helck, internationally-known artist and automobile 

than a million doughn uts. - connoisseur, is the owner of “Old 16.” This car was designed 

e @ Twenty-five million Methodists by A. L. Riker and driven to ny ee triumphs by “‘Dare- 
(including 9 million in the U.S.) cele- devil” Joe Tracy and George teon. 


brate June 28 the 250th anniversary of 
the birth of founder John Wesley, who 
said: “Do all the good you can, in all 
the ways you can, in all the places you 
can, at all the times you can, to all the 
people you can, as long as ever you 
can.” 

e eA panting Bhutanese runner 
brought the news from the wild moun- 
tain wastes. From Kalimpong, it flashed | 
to the world: Everest is conquered. A 
British party, equipped with oxygen | 
masks and mortars to shoot away icy 
overhangs, scaled the world’s tallest 
peak (29,002 feet) May 29. Theirs was 
the 11th attempt in 30 years against the 
sheer crags that edge into northwestern 
India. Why do men thus risk their lives? 
New Zealander Edmund Hillary, 34, 
back from the summit, echoed the words 
of the most famous Everest fighter of 
them all, the late George Leigh Mal- 
lory: “Because it’s there.” 

ee New York State last month 
banned stickers from windshields and | 
rear windows of cars operated on its 
highways. Object: safety. 

e @ Little strangers dropped in on 

L 


CHAMPIONS | 


American homes at a record rate during 
the first three months of this year. Ba- 


bies born—971,000—were 29,000 ahead ‘ 
of the same quarter of 1952. Better by Far for EVERY CAR Regardless of Make or Year 
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Old woodcut, made in 1876, shows the young aerialist Maria Spelterini tightroping 
across the great gorge below the Falls with baskets strapped to her feet. (She made it!) 


YOU are in the next event at Niagara Falls 


No matter where you live, you are involved in the 
next big event at Niagara Falls. It could be danger- 
ous to your pocketbook, because it’s going to cost 
somebody $390 million. Here, briefly, are the facts: 


A big new hydroelectric power plant is going to 
be built on the Niagara River. Congress must de- 
cide who will build it—some agency of the govern- 
ment or the electric light and power companies now 
serving the area. 


A group of five companies is ready to do the big 
job. They have asked Congress for the approval 
they need to start immediately. They have the plans, 
complete in every detail. They have the experience 
—fifty-eight years of power development at Niagara 
Falls. They have the lines to take the power where 
it will be needed. They can finance the project so 
there will be no need to burden taxpayers. Electric 
rates, of course, will continue low under normal 
public regulation. 


But there are those who say the government should 
build the new plant—even if it takes longer, costs 
more, and moves America one step closer to the 
threat of socialized electricity. 
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HERE’S HOW THE CHOICE SHAPES UP... 


If electric companies 
build the plant 


e The companies and their in- 
vestors will pay for it. 


e Power produced will be 
shared by all, with rates regu- 
lated by state commissions. 


e The project will pay about 
$23 million a year in additional 
local, state and federal taxes. 


e Defense plants and others will 
begin to get the power in about 
3 years. 


If the federal government, for 
example, builds the plant 


e The cost will come out of 
taxes or be added to the na- 
tional debt. 


e Specially favored groups will 
have first call on all power. 
Rates won’t be state regulated. 


e Little, if any, local, state or 
federal taxes will be paid from 
the sale of power. 


e Government estimators have 
said it would take them 5 years. 


NOTE: The Niagara River project will not affect the beauty of the Falls— 
nor has it any connection with the St. Lawrence Seaway on another river. 


WHO DO YOU THINK SHOULD BUILD THIS NEW PLANT? Talk it over with your 
friends and neighbors. Congress is discussing it now. The plan proposed by 
those who want government to do the job is a long step toward socialized 
electricity—because only power production is involved, with no other pur- 
poses, such as flood control, to complicate the issue. That’s why these facts 


are brought to you by America’s ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


*Names on request from this magazine 
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Washington 
report 


POST-TRUCE PROBLEMS DOMINATE the Washington scene. In some quarters, the 


prospective armistice raised the bugaboo of "problems of peace." 


Actually, a settlement in Korea removes one big problem and makes others 
easier to manage-—-such as: 


A JULY 31 ADJOURNMENT FOR CONGRESS CAN BECOME A REALITY. Easing of pressures 
everywhere lessens need for much legislation once considered urgent. A 
greatly trimmed "must" list-——appropriation bills, foreign aid, a Pakis— 


tan wheat loan, a new European-refugee quota, reciprocal trade-——all can 
be handled during the month. 








they've asked for-—-time to develop policies and reorganize Governmental 
machinery. A truce, in claimed fulfillment of the President's pledge to 
end the shooting-war, should increase Ike's prestige with the people; 
give him more Congressional backing for his program. 


mr 


Allied forces. Any drop in spending due to a cease-fire order will be 
offset by costs of economic recovery and rehabilitation. 


BIGGEST NEW ECONOMIC STIMULANT on the horizon, if needed, would be a program to 
protect cities and industries against atomic attack. Vast program of 
factory decentralization, radar warning nets, and guided-missile launch- 
ing sites would cost upwards of $25 billion. But speedy start on such a 


plan has little chance in present mood for Government economy, lower 
taxes and East-West peace. 


fences, prepare new plans to disrupt the Free World. Continuation of the 
Russian peace drive falls in nicely with reluctance of the Eisenhower 
Administration to launch a huge new atomic defense program. 


SUCCESSFUL "BREEDING" OF URANIUM 235, spelling more plentiful supplies, brings 
nearer the private development of atomic power. The Atomic Energy Act 


will be revised to compensate private operators if nuclear power is 
turned over to world control. 


OUT OF THE BERMUDA CONFERENCE WILL COME A NEW JOINT POLICY ON THE FAR EAST. 
Eisenhower will insist on basic agreement on: (1) a policy for Indochina, 
now and when or if France gets out completely; (2) Japan's trade status; 
(3) precisely what steps will be taken if Red China uses troops freed in 
Korea for attacks elsewhere. 


WASHINGTON IS BETTING ON A BIG FOUR MEETING by early fall. Britain and France 


want it. Eisenhower will go along only if full Korean peace talks are in 
progress (now scheduled for late August or early September). 


A NEW HIGH IN POPULATION GROWTH IS IN SIGHT. Census Bureau this month will 
announce a population estimate up about 3.7 million over last year's 
figure. Births are still increasing, death rates continue to drop, 
marriage rates are stable (although under record 1946 high). People are 
on the move. Noteworthy.will be sharp increase in Pacific area. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE WILL ASK THE THREE BIG FARM ORGANIZATIONS—-Farm 
Bureau, Grange, Farmer's Union-——-to poll farmers on their ideas for a new 
farm program to take the place of the present one which expires in 1954. 
Benson has always claimed he wanted farmers' advice, now he proves it. 
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How Do These 12 
Things Affect The 
Price of MEAT? 





Ones about 50% of a meat animal 
is meat. But by saving “‘everything 
but the squeal”’ from the other half, 
meat packing companies are able to 
“cancel out’? many of the costs of 
processing your meat. 

By-products of meat packing are 
used to make, or to help make— 
every item on this page—and there 
are a dozen others for every one 
shown. 

If there were no meat packing 
industry, with facilities for saving 
these by-products and making them 
available to other industries that 
need them, the full cost of the ani- 
mal, and all the costs of processing 
it, would have to be recovered from 
the sale of the meat alone. 

As it is, money from the sale of 
by-products frequently makes it 
possible for the meat packer to sell 
the beef from a steer for less than 
was paid for the animal on the hoof. 


Did you know... that all these 
items help to bring your meat from 
farm to table at a lower service cost 
than almost any other food? 
1. Hides and skins for leather goods. 
2. Rennet for cheese making. 


3. Gelatin for marshmallows, photo- 
graphic film, printers’ rollers. 


4. Glycerin for explosives used in min- 
ing and blasting. 


5. Lanolin for cosmetics. 
6. Chemicals for tires that run cooler. 


7. Medicines such as insulin, pepsin, 
epinephrine, ACTH, cortisone ... 
and surgical sutures. 


8. Drumheads and violin strings. 
9. Animal fats for soap. 


10. Bone charcoal for high-grade steel, 


such as ball bearings. 
11. Wool for clothing. 


12. Special oils and organic chemicals 
widely used in industry. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U. S. 
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LETTERS ¥ 


The Wife Pays: I don’t know 
what a great many men would do if they 
couldn’t trust their wives with money 
[May].... 

I live on a busy street in the center 
of town and find it amusing to watch 
the traffic come and go. In nine cases 
out of ten, when stopping at a parking 
meter, a husband will step out of a car 
and stand idly by while his wife rum- 
mages through her shopping bag . . . 
and finally picks out a coin to put in the 
parking meter. . . . The only time a 
husband drops in a coin is when he is 
alone... . 
Huntington, Ind. Mrs. J. F. SHAVEY 

Homemakers’ Reference: | am 
quite taken with your new column called 
Quickies. Collected over a period of 
time, these items will make a reference 
book for the busy homemaker... . 


Mrs. Marcaret Rupo_peu 
New Glasgow, N. S. Canada 


Proud Fans: Since my two sons 
had the pleasure of appearing in a pho- 
tograph with Mickey Mantle in the May 
issue of PATHFINDER (page 32) they 
have become the proudest and most en- 
vied children in our town. . . . Thanks. 


Mrs. Francis J. McCartuy 
West Orange, N. J. 


Aid to Education: I want te 
thank you for a letter you printed in 
PATHFINDER on March 19, 1952... . It 
referred to a small college in north- 
western Ohio where an earnest student 
could go to school and also work a full 
eight-hour shift. Having been previously 
denied a college education, I enrolled 
in this school. 

I am 33, have a wife and six chil- 
dren, and am buying a home. Yet, due 
to the fine spirit of the businessmen in 
town, I have been able to work, study 
and take part in extracurricular activi- 
ties. I am getting a wonderful educa- 
tion; the credits other colleges have 
offered me for my present schooling 
bear this out... . 

The combination of college train- 
ing and work are not easy, but they are 
possible. I trust that any college-denied 
individual will take heart and permit 
me to recommend Giffin College of Van 
Wert, Ohio, for a junior college educa- 
tion at a reasonable price. . . . 

Belle Center, Ohio Rev. Ltoyp T. CALLEN 


Countryside America: “Whe 
Really Runs America?” [June] pre 
sents an aspect of American life that is 
wholesome and reassuring. 

So long as the majority of our 
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citizens live in towns of 10,000 or less, 
in rural nonfarm areas and on farms, 
we will have a homeowning family unit, 
America, with enough stability, charac- 
ter and independence to stay solvent 
and secure against ‘isms’... . 


Xenia, Ohio FinpLey M. Torrence 


Editor 
Wood Construction and Building Materialist 


Too-high 3-D? After reading your 
article on 3-D movies [May] and seeing 
Warner's House of Wax, I'd like to add 
my few comments... . 

It was interesting to see one of 
these films, but I don’t intend to pay 
$1 per ticket and put up with those 
darned glasses that refuse to stay on 
to see many more of them. .. . Nor was 
I so thrilled over the effect of paddle 
balls flying out at me and of chairs 
hurled at the audience. .. . 


San Joaquin, Calif. IRENE UNDERWOOD 


Second Center: In “Would Your 
Town Stop Anybody?” [May] you pic- 
ture the monument erected at Lebanon, 
Kan., the geographical center of the 
United States. ... 

Up here in North Dakota we have 


) GEOGRAPHICAL 

B CENTEROF & 
By NORTHAMERICA & 
B «ORUCBY.ND. | 


a geographical center, also, that of the 
North American continent, as shown in 
the photograph. . . . This is half a mile 


south of Rugby, N.D. 
Enderlin, N. D. G. H. BruMFIELp 


Over 100,000: I take exception to 
one statement in Publisher Graham Pat- 
terson’s June column. He says: “But as 
a matter of fact, there are less than 100 
cities with more than 100,000 popula- 
PM sna 

According to the 1950 census, there 
are 106 cities in this category... . 


East Liverpool, Ohio Harry Brokaw 


Right, and 5 of the 106 actually are 
in the “over 1,000,000” category. If un- 
incorporated Arlington, Va. (pop. 135,- 
449) is included (as in the Rand-Mc- 
Nally atlas) the number becomes 107. 


—Ed. 

In writing to the Letters Dept. ad- 
dress Dept. E., Paturinper Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 
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If your car feels like this... its time 
for MARFAK chassis lubrication 





That"cushiony feeling 
lasts longer with- 





Make your summer driving smooth driving! 
Get Marfak chassis lubrication now and enjoy 
cushiony driving—for 1,000 miles or more! 
That’s because Marfak is the tough, stick-to-it 
lubricant that protects against wear and fric- 
tion far longer. Marfak resists jar-out, squeeze- 
out—wash-out, too. Get Marfak lubrication 
today! See your Texaco Dealer, the best friend 
your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 



















CORONET V-EIGHT CLUB COUPE 


Every flowing line, every graceful contour of the 
new Dodge represents “beauty with a purpose.” 
It stems from a design that does away with waste 
space and meaningless metal outside... gives you 
more living space and comfort than ever inside. The 
result is a style that is beautifully natural... 
naturally beautiful... with a lithe and eager look 


that suggests the flashing V-8 power at your command. 


Specifications and equipment subject to change without notice. 


True beauty of design cannot be forced. 
It follows natural lines. Its clean sim- 


plicity sets a new trend in 
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DEPENDABLE 


DODGE 


V-EIGHT OR SIX 


The Action Car for Active Americans 


More pleasing, comfortable interiors 
are achieved through Modern Design. 
There is more room to lounge, and every 
inch is “travel-planned.” 








The continental flair is captured in the proud 
sweep of the rear deck, where vastly increased 


Every fitting and appointment reflects the 
beauty of natural line. In each styling detail, 
you find a rich and satisfying simplicity. 


luggage capacity is housed in high style. 
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Mid-America Foundation 
PARSONS COLLEGE 


Community Development 
Award 


Potjinder.. The Town Journal 


For its outstanding contribution, as 2 periodical of 

high quality, in athens ont Uni ts Eater 
portant role of the towns and small communities in 
our national life, and tor the publication of challeng- 
img matenals establishing standards of excellence 
for community improvement programs. 


June Fifth, Neneteen Hundred and Fifty-Three 


Ket ihe ag Colla 






ATHFINDER has just received a 
Pow significant honor. It has been 
given a “Community Development 
Award” by the Mid-America Founda- 
tion of Parsons College. “For its out- 
standing contribution,” the citation 
reads, “in awakening our citizens to the 
important role of the towns and small 
communities in our national life, and 
. establishing standards of excellence 
for community improvement programs.” 
Parsons College, in Fairfield, Iowa, 
is an unusually progressive and forward- 
looking institution. It considers our 
smaller communities so important to 
our nation’s welfare that it has estab- 
lished a special course emphasizing 
training for community leadership and 
responsibility. 

PATHFINDER is proud that an in- 
stitution like Parsons College should ex- 
press so well what we are trying to do. 
Our goal and faith in the country-side 
communities of America were admirably 
expressed in the speech of Wheeler Mc- 
Millen, who said in accepting the 
Award: “The strength of America lies 
in the strength and character of Fair- 
field and the thousands of other such 
communities, quite as definitely as in 
big cities like Detroit and Pittsburgh 
and New York and San Francisco. 

“Modern transportation and com- 
munication have carried to the smaller 
community almost every advantage 
available in the crowded city. . . The 
once irresistible incentives to centraliza- 
tion no longer obtain. The flexibility of 
automotive transportation and the fact 
that electric power can be transmitted 
and divided as man wills have removed 
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the primary necessity for the big city. 

“Metropolitan centers do have ad- 
vantages. I confess that I can’t think 
what many of them are, unless one may 
be their bigger stores and more diverse 
offerings of fashionable merchandise; 
another may be facilities for specialized 
medical treatment. For what else must 
one go to a city nowadays? And even in 
the matter of merchandise, there are 
few if any at all of the standard items 
of good living that the Fairfields cannot 
provide. 

“As centers of publication and en- 
tertainment, as the habitats of colum- 
nists and commentators, the larger cities 
have sought to envelop themselves in 
an atmosphere of glamor. But this glam- 
or may be more glitter and tinsel than 
reality. The dictionary defines glamor 
as ‘a deceptive or enticing charm.’ We 
need more voices to celebrate the au- 
thentic and genuine charms and the 
fundamental advantages of the thou- 
sands of less conspicuous towns. 

“The typical town of the American 
country-side possesses definite and solid 
values. A street of trees certainly ex- 
presses more attractiveness than a street 
of four-story flats or apartments. Having 
one’s separate house to live in surely re- 
flects as much dignity as the most lavish 
apartment hung high on a steel and 
concrete shelf. Is not friendship with 
all of one’s fellow-townsmen more re- 
warding than the knowledge that one 
merely lives in the same city with ce- 
lebrities whom one never meets, and 
seldom if ever sees? 

“One of the satisfactions of the 
country-side town is that so many civic 
projects are accomplished by commu- 
nity cooperation and participation. One 
does not sit back and wait for some re- 
mote authority in a distant city hall to 
make the decisions. Rather, you sit 
down with neighbors you know, plan 
what you want and can afford, figure 
how to get it done and paid for. No- 
where can be found anything more 
American than the volunteer activity of 
a group of fellowtownsmen working to 
improve their own town. And the sum 
of their efforts in thousands of growing 
communities adds up to an ever-better 
America.” 

Thank you, Parsons College, for 
the honor you have done PATHFINDER— 
the Town Journal. We shall continue 
with even greater fervor to labor for 
the betterment of our countryside com- 
munities—the real heart of America. 
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They also like 
PENNSYLVANIA'S 
ease of operation 
33.7 key 
features 


21” Deluxe 


@ When you want to know about power 
mowers, go to the man (lucky fellow!) 
who walks behind a PENNSYLVANIA. 

People who own a PENNSYLVANIA like 
the easy way it cuts the grass. They 
like its good looks... the way “‘it holds 
itself down’’ so one run-over makes the 
lawn look smooth and velvety. 

Best of all they like the way a 
PENNSYLVANIA keeps on doing what it’s. 
supposed to do—year after year. It 
offers you long life, good service and 
low upkeep. It takes a lot of sweat out 
of cutting the grass. 


How to Choose the Right Grass-Cutter 
..» Either Power or Hand 


Decide first whether you should buy 
a hand or power mower. Our informa- 
tive free folder (see below) will help you 
decide. Then decide about the width of 
cut (free folder helps here, too). 

PENNSYLVANIA Power Mowers offer 
seven advantages: (1) Easy finger-tip 
control of throttle and clutch. (2) Full- 
tempered, double ground, hi-carbon 
blades. (3) Tested design for ease of 
maintenance. (4) Easy adjustment for 
height of cut. (5) Triple-A ball bearings. 
(6) New grass stripper, to keep long 
grass from moving parts. (7) Briggs & 
Stratton engine on the large 21-inch size. 


Two of six Pennsylvania hand mowers 
Power or hand—be sure it’s 
PENNSYLVANIA! 


Write for free folder How to Grow a 
Beautiful Lawn. American Chain and 
Cable Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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¥4-ton 6)4-foot pick-up—*-ton and 1-ton 8-foot pick-ups are also available 





A sleek Studebaker truck 
saves gas amazingly 


Young owners of small businesses drive many 
of the good-looking Studebaker trucks you see. 
The streamlined Studebaker design helps to make 
a little cash buy a lot of mileage—no excess dead 
weight—no needless waste of power. For proof 
of Studebaker thrift, see any Studebaker dealer. 





Studebaker’s two foot-controlled 
ventilators scoop in refreshing 
streams of air at floor level. Two 
window wings, two sun visors, dual 
windshield wipers are standard 
equipment, too. The roomy, adjust- 
able seat has “‘finger-tip”’ control. 
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Studebaker’s famous father-and-son 
teams and many thousands of other 
competent, conscientious craftsmen 
build wear-resisting soundness into 
every Studebaker truck. This means 
big savings on upkeep and a truck 
that stays constantly on the job. 
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Decorative and other specifications subject to change without notice 





Hundreds of thousands of Studebaker trucks economically 
handle a big share of the nation’s commercial hauling—114 
and 2 ton Studebakers for hefty loads—sleekly streamlined 
4, %4, and 1 ton Studebaker pick-ups and stakes for lighter 
duty work. Two great Studebaker truck engines—the high 
efficiency Econ-o-miser or the high torque Power-Plus. Vari- 
able-ratio, extra-leverage steering is standard. Gas-saving 
Overdrive available at extra cost in 44 and 34 ton models. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


© 1953, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U. 8. A, 
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Jackpot for 
everybody 


This plan can do something 
for “retired” older people, for 


young trainees, for employers 
By Watson FENIMORE 


IRE two men past 65 to work a four-hour shift 
each—one in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon. Let them work with one younger man 

who puts in the full eight hours. 

You'll not only solve your immediate labor prob- 
lem. You'll train skilled help for the future. The old 
men, wise in their years of experience, will prove to be 
some of the most expert help you’ve ever had and some 
of the happiest. They have something useful to do, they 
can stand it physically, they still have all the leisure 
they want, and they’re supplementing retirement in- 
comes which are often too skimpy. 


That’s the discovery of Curt G. Joa, founder 
of Curt G. Joa, Inc., of Sheboygan Falls, Wis. The 
company designs and builds special machines—ma- 
chines which make hygienic products, machines which 
are used in furniture and millwork plants and ma- 
chines which do specialized tasks like wrapping brick 
ice cream. 

No. 1 headache of the Joa company, and of thou- 
sands of other companies throughout the U.S., has been 
the problem of obtaining competent, skilled help. The 
Joa plan works so well that the company is getting 
inquiries about it not only from industry but from 
universities interested in sociological problems. 

So far, no one can see why the plan wouldn’t work 
anywhere—nor why it shouldn’t be tried. 

Joa stumbled upon the germ for this happy scheme 
by accident a few years ago when his wife and doctor 
forced him to take the first vacation he ever had. Joa 
had enjoyed working around the clock at Sheboygan 
Falls, but now a rest had been prescribed for him in 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

The Joas settled in a luxury hotel there. But after 

(Continued on page 60) 
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HENRY AUGUST BRINKMAN, 63, is finding “‘retire- 
ment” all that he hoped for—because he’s working. And 
his employer is happy over getting an expert machinist. 


PLENTY OF PLAY TIME is left to the Brinkmans in 
their new home in Lake Wales, Fla. Here Mr. and Mrs. 
Brinkman enjoy shuffleboard, which is new to them. 
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Let’s have 
the answers 












What do Countryside Americans 


want to know about U.S. defense? 


Their sharpest queries concern in- 
tegration, waste, Korea and atomic 
attack. PATHFINDER begins WwW 

ur Y ons 






A SMALL CITY is worried about big spending. City Manager Arch 
Robison, who has to make ends meet for Celina, Ohio, asks sharp 
questions about huge defense costs, waste and extravagance... 


By M. K. WIsEHART 


HAT does the average person in 
\\V Countryside America want to 

know about this country’s ability 
to defend itself from attack? 

What would you, for instance, ask 
“Washington” about it if you could? 

To find out—and then to bring you 
the best answers that can be rounded 
up from top sources in the capital as of 
now—PATHFINDER sent me to conduct a 
panel discussion among representative 
citizens in a Countryside town selected 
at random. The experiment was so suc- 
cessful that this magazine plans to re- 
peat it with other urgent questions on 
which you and I and all of us want the 
“straight dope” instead of conflicting 
statements, propaganda and double- 
talk. 

The community was Celina, Ohio— 
a town of 5,700 near the Indiana line, 
and typical of Countryside America in 
every way. It might just as well have 
been your town. 

After making preliminary arrange- 
ments with the Celina Chamber of Com- 
merce, I sat for four hours over the 
dinner table while 19 men and women— 
selected to represent as many local or- 
ganizations—fired questions at me. I 
assure you, it was one of the liveliest 
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evenings I’ve ever spent. When I re- 
turned to Washington, I ferreted out the 
answers from the people who know—so 
far as anybody can know. 

What does Celina, Ohio, want to 
know about defense? The panel asked 
163 questions altogether, but they 
boiled down to seven main groups. Here 
they are, with the answers: 


1. How many planes have we and 
how many do we need? 

Defense Secretary Wilson said re- 
cently that we have 93 wings ready for 
combat and ten more getting set. A 
wing varies from 30 heavy bombers to 
75 fighters. 

How many do we need? Defense 
civilian chiefs and the White House 
agree that 120 fully equipped wings will 
do the job “for now.” That means until 
the new Joint Chiefs of Staff, who will 
take over on Aug. 16, review the whole 
defense picture. 

Some of the retiring Chiefs think 
we should have stuck to the previous 
goal of 143 wings. President Eisenhower 
has brushed this aside and the argument 
is now raging. 

“There is no given number of air 
wings .. . that will automatically guar- 


antee security,” Eisenhower said. “I 
have sought advice from the most com- 
petent people I could find. .. . We de- 
termined what is truly vital to our se- 
curity. .. . What has been so painstak- 
ingly evolved is a sound program... .” 

More, the President gives you these 
three assurances: The Air Force will 
get more than 40% of all the defense 
funds for 1954. Including money pre- 
viously voted, it will have $40 billion 
to spend as of June 30. Almost 60¢ out 
of every defense dollar will strengthen 
us in the air because half the funds 
granted the Navy will be spent for 
airpower. 


2. Are we vulnerable to atomic at- 
tack? What are we doing about it? 

Vice-President Nixon thinks we 
have two or three years—perhaps four 
—of “comparative” safety. After that, 
Russia will have enough A-bombs to de- 
stroy the U.S.—unless we greatly im- 
prove our defense against long-range 
bombing. Nixon should know, because 
he is a member of the National Security 
Council doing expert liaison work be- 
tween White House and Congress. 

The grim facts are told in NSC-143, 
a study made by the National Security 
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Council late in the Truman Administra- 
tion. Bluntly, it says we are wide open 
now—and the Defense Department has 
adopted no plan that can save us. A 
system to give ample warning that ene- 
my bombers were on the way and to 
shoot them from the sky might cost $20 
billion a year for a number of years. 
Any such plan will be up to the new 
Joint Chiefs. 

A committee of five noted scientists 
and industrialists headed by Dr. Marius 
J. Kelly of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories studied the big program and re- 
ported it was too expensive and experi- 
mental. They agreed that our existing 
air defense against the attack Russia 
can deliver in two to four years is far 
less than adequate. They recommended 
beginning now with a less expensive sys- 
tem using proven equipment—radar 
nets, all-weather interceptors and our 
retaliatory-deterrent strategic bombing 
power. The cost: $1 billion to $2 billion 
to start. Wilson and Kyes have this re- 
port under consideration. They, the new 
Chiefs and the NSC will have to act 
on it. 

Some things are being done now 
to strengthen our air defense: 

e © Some large cities will get pro- 
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tection from the Army’s long-range 
1,000-mile-an-hour automatic missile, 
Nike. It is so phenomenally accurate 
it can shoot down other guided missiles 
as well as supersonic aircraft. Each 
Nike setup takes an area of 96 acres 
for 21 launching devices with storage 
and troop housing underground. 

e @ The first wing of our 600-mph 
B-47 atomic bombing stratojets—45 
units—went to Britain in early June. 
They are close enough to make Russia 
think twice before starting atomic war. 

e e In return for $225 million as- 
sistance from us, Spain has just about 
agreed to our building bases there. 
From Spain we could retaliate instantly 
against Russia. This would deter her 
from launching an atomic attack on the 
U.S. mainland or anywhere else in the 
world. And in a European war that went 
against us we could strike back from 
behind the Pyrenees. 

Two bits of optimism have turned 
up. President Eisenhower questions 
whether any nation would risk starting 
an atomic war. Secretary Wilson takes 
it as a good sign that Russia is more 
interested right now in fighter aircraft 
for defense than in long-range bombers 
for attack. 


3. What's back of the big scrap 
over the Eisenhower defense budget? 

The Administration knows there’s 
been enormous waste in the Defense De- 
partment. It is determined to cut costs, 
at least until the new Joint Chiefs re- 
view our position. The way to get what 
we need at the lowest cost, the Adminis- 
tration says, is through skilled manage- 
ment men, trained in civilian industrial 
methods. The plan is to appoint 16 more 
assistant secretaries (four each for De- 
fense, Army, Navy and Air), who would 
take over management functions now in 
professional soldiers’ hands. 

Pushing this program, Deputy De- 
fense Secretary Roger M. Kyes criticized 
the Pentagon’s procurement methods. 
“Though your Department of Defense is 
the largest organization in the world,” 
he said, “it has only a handful of men 
whose abilities and experience approach 
the [management] requirements of such 
a task.” 

Tables of requirements for mili- 
tary goods get swollen out of all rea- 
son, he said. Programing papers pass 
from one office to another, and every- 
body adds this or that to be on the 
safe side. Result: After Korea the Joint 

(Continued on page 65) 
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...-SO WE TOOK THEIR QUESTIONS TO WASHINGTON and ferreted out the answers. M. K. Wisehart stands before the Celina 
question panel representing 19 local organizations and notes down 163 separate queries. They fall into seven important categories, 
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DEER HERDER. Backyard hobby of Otto Hahn, Missouri auto dealer, is raising Japanese deer. He keeps about 20 in a vacant lot. 


Any town has its share of unusual 
persons— yours, too, you'll discover 


By CLypE HostTetTTER 


how to walk a tightwire, raise 
Japanese deer or run an auction. | 
didn’t know I was going to learn, either, 
when PATHFINDER’S editor started me off 
on a tour of towns with blithe instruc- 
tions to “find some interesting people.” 
“There must be lots of folks in 
average-size communities with out-of- 
the-ordinary things to talk about—and 
others who’ve never done anything spec- 
tacular but who are interesting any- 
way,” he told me. 
I was just to “go down any road” 
and stop at random. So I flew to Peoria, 


te a few weeks ago I didn’t know 
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Ill., rented a car and headed west in a 
circular tour that took me through parts 
of Illinois, lowa and Missouri. 

After stops at six typical towns 
ranging in size from 1,500 to 12,000, 
here’s my advice if you want to meet 
interesting people: Look for them next 
door. They’re everywhere. It’s highly 
unlikely that you could live in a town 
that doesn’t have some. 


Take the case of Mrs. Marjorie 
Hubbell—a charming woman of 75 
whom I met in Canton, Ill. When the 
Wright brothers were still training to 





get into the air with their new-fangled 
flying machine, Mrs. Hubbell was al- 
ready up there, tripping daintily along 
a tightwire with nothing between her 
and the sawdust ring but 100 feet of 
empty space. 

Mrs. Hubbell’s life was even more 
interesting than that of her famous son- 
in-law, the late cowboy film star, Tom 
Mix. She entertained me with stories 
about the days when she trouped with 
her husband and four daughters as a 
family of death-defying aerialists. 

“Once during World War I a troop 
train smashed through our circus train, 
killing many of the performers,” she re- 
called. “It made me lose my nerve.” 

“You mean you were too shaky to 
walk the tightwire?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “We put on a 
performance two days later. But [I still 
shiver when I hear a train whistle.” 

Before I left, I asked Mrs. Hubbel! 


for information on wire-walking. In case 
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CIRCUS FAN. Plant worker Arthur Larsen builds miniature circus 
wagons as part of a family hobby. He’s acquainted with dozens of 
circus folk. So is Mrs. Larsen, who once rode a circus elephant. 
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ARTIST. Gladys Dudley, a correspondence school 
painter, designs wallpaper and flower prints in her home 
at Barry, Ill. Design shown in the background is hers. 





PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR, 


LIBRARIAN. Mrs. Caroline Markillie is “book doc- 
tor” for her home town of Winchester, Ill. She’s found 
personal enjoyment in prescribing books for friends. 






AERIALIST. Mrs. Marjorie Hubbell (left) looks over a tightwire 
practice rig with a neighbor in Canton, Ill. The retired performer 
used to do stunts 100 feet in the air with her husband and family. 


you have ambitions in that direction, 
here are two rules she gave me: 

© © Keep the balls of your feet, not 
the arches, on the wire. 

e e Don't watch your feet when 
you're in the air. Look where you're 
going or you may not get there. 

(That’s what the lady said—don’t 
blame me if you break your neck.) 


I met other circus enthusiasts in 
Canton—amateurs this time. One was 
Arthur Larsen, who sharpens tools now- 
adays at the International Harvester 
plant. He has built the most complete 
miniature circus of its kind in the 
United States. (It’s accurately scaled 
at ¥% inch to the foot.) Larsen, who 
knows many circus professionals, first 
met lion trainer Clyde Beatty when the 
famous performer was a teen-ager clean- 
ing animal cages for a circus that 
stopped near Larsen’s boyhood home. 

Mrs. Larsen is one of the few 
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housewives who have ridden a circus 
elephant, thanks to the family’s ac- 
quaintances with circus people. In case 
you're wondering, “The ride is very 
smooth,” she says. “Elephants are really 
; : os 

just like big dogs. 


Down the highway at Centerville, 
Iowa, I got acquainted with a tiny white- 
haired grandmother who had _ started 
painting pictures at 68 “just because I 
wanted to.” She signs her name, Mrs. 
Sylvia Davis, in the corner of each pic- 
ture she completes—and now, at 75, 
has painted hundreds. Each Christmas 
she sends miniature watercolors to her 
friends for Christmas cards. They have 
much of the primitive charm found in 
paintings by Grandma Moses. 

I showed one of Mrs. Davis’s paint- 
ings to art experts when I returned to 
Washington. They called it “charming, 
with good color, originality and compo- 
sition,” but weren’t encouraging about 


salability. They won't bother Mrs. 
Davis. “I’m painting for fun, not 
money,” she told me. “It’s creative 
work I didn’t have time for while I was 
raising a family.” 

I left Mrs. Davis’ convinced that 
here was a woman who would never 
succumb to the chief peril of old age— 
boredom. She’s too busy. 


At Milan, Mo., I met C. H. May, 
an auctioneer who knows more practical 
human psychology than many a profes- 
sor. He runs a general store in his spare 
time. Dressed in a sports shirt and 
double-breasted suit, Mr. May sat in 
the front of the store surrounded by 
odd lots of boxing gloves, dress pat- 
terns, plaster rabbits and similar mis- 
cellany. While I wandered around, he 
obligingly discoursed on the secrets of 
salesmanship. 

“At an auction you got to get peo- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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SOME VISITORS remember only a few confused ideas from their schoolbooks. 
Do you know that July 4 is the wrong day? That there were two Liberty Bells? That 
the Bell’s name is a mystery? Try this refresher course in American history. 


Independence Hall’s visitors are often 
mixed up on their history, but they can 
feel the spirit of freedom in the Bell 


By Pau FriccEens 








wisp of a woman in a faded house- 
A dress, hugging a bouquet of wild 

flowers, tiptoed into Independence 
Hall. A refugee from an Iron Curtain 
country, she eyed the guards, then 
asked in halting English if she might 
place her token by the Liberty Bell. 
“Now,” she whispered, “I feel Ameri- 
can!” 

Something like that happens almost 
daily in America’s hallowed shrine. The 
spell of Independence Hall draws a 
million visitors a year. 

A truck driver, passing through 
Philadelphia after midnight. abruptly 
decided to see the Liberty Bell. Hunt- 
ing up a police escort, he drove to the 
rear of Independence Hall where he 
peeked through the glass door panels. 
There in brilliant floodlighting hung 
the world’s No. 1 symbol of liberty. 
“I’m glad that they left the lights on 
for guys like me,” he said solemnly to 
the watchman, and went on his way. 

Like the refugee woman, people 
of other freedom-loving lands are in- 
variably lifted. There was Premier 
David Ben-Gurion of Israel. “Ah, the 
Bell,” he cried, and sprinted to examine 
it. He stopped short. “But am I worthy 
to touch it?” 

Home from Korea, a blind Gl 
groped to the Liberty Bell. His bride 
had to guide his fingers: over the raised 
inscription, Procraim LIBERTY 
THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND UNTO ALL 
THE INHABITANTS THEREOF. As they left 
the Bell, the GI told his wife, “You’d 


better touch it, too, dear!” 


Independence Hall stirs the 
heart. The “United States of America” 
was born here. In this place we framed 
both the Declaration and the Constitu- 
tion, adopted the Stars and Stripes, 
welded the Army and Navy, and proved 
that free men can make democracy 
work. 

Speaking at Independence Hall on 
Washington’s Birthday, 1861, President 
Lincoln said: “I am filled with deep 
emotion at finding myself standing in 
this place, where were collected to- 
gether the wisdom, the patriotism, the 
devotion to principle. from which 
sprang the institutions under which we 
live.” 

A fine old Georgian building with 
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two wings and a stately bell tower, In- 
dependence Hall occupies a square by 
itself in bustling downtown Philadel- 
phia. It looks much the same as it did 
200 years ago. 

The room where our liberty was 
cradled is small but beautiful, with 
white-paneled dignity. Pause here and 
you can almost picture the bewigged 
members of the Continental Congress 
rising excitedly to receive the news of 
Lexington and Concord. You may stand 
in the room where John Hancock in 
bold strokes signed the Declaration and 
said, “There, the King can read that 
without spectacles!” Risking their 
necks, 55 patriots signed after Hancock. 
“No hand trembled,” Jefferson attested. 

Washington’s “rising sun” chair 
is here. Old Doctor Benjamin Franklin 
used to puzzle whether the sun was ris- 
ing or setting. As the Constitutional 
Convention closed, he decided, “Now at 
length I have the happiness to know it 
is a rising sun.” 


Originally, Independence Hall 
was the Pennsylvania State House. It 
was planned by a fiery Scottish lawyer, 
Andrew Hamilton, who had defended 
publisher John Peter Zenger to establish 
our freedom of the press. After 25 













. where “no hand trembled” 


years’ work, it was completed in the 
1750s. During the occupation of Phila- 
delphia, the British used it as a prison 
and hospital. They left it a wreck, even 
burning the furniture. For a time, artist 
Charles Willson Peale used it as a 
museum. (His portraits of Revolution- 
ary heroes are still exhibited there.) 

Frequently, through the years, 
there was talk of tearing down Inde- 
pendence Hall and selling the square 
for building lots. At last the city of 
Philadelphia stepped in and bought the 
treasure for $70,000. It was set aside as 
a shrine during the Independence Cen- 
tennial of 1876. But only two years ago 
did the United States assume custody 
of the Hall. 

Today bulldozers are clearing away 
blocks of dingy firetraps crowding the 
shrine and the Government is creating 
a unique Independence National His- 
torical Park. To dignify the shrine, 
Pennsylvania plans to develop a three- 
block-long Independence Mall—similar 
to the great mall in Washington, D.C. 

Independence Hall was the scene 
of events which shook the world and 
still shape its destiny. Yet, judging 
from what visitors say and do here, it 
is vastly misunderstood and unappre- 
ciated. “Americans are scandalously 





hazy about this period of U.S. history,” 
says Chief Historian Edward M. Riley. 
“Almost every popular idea about our 
birth of freedom is wrong.” 

What really happened—and what 
didn’t happen—in Independence Hall? 


People are most surprised to 
discover that we first declared independ- 
ence on July 2! This is the story: 

On June 7, 1776, Virginia’s fiery 
Richard Henry Lee introduced a resolu- 
tion proposing to break all bonds with 
Britain. The Continental Congress 
pitched into long and bitter debate. As 
the British fleet was sighted off New 
York, Congress on July 2 declared 
“these united Colonies” to be “Free and 
Independent States.” : 

Jubilant John Adams wrote to his 
wife: “The second day of July, 1776, 
will be the most memorable epoch in 
the history of America. I am apt to be- 
lieve that it will be celebrated by suc- 
ceeding generations as the great anni- 
versary Festival. . . . It ought to be 
solemnized with pomp and parade, with 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bon- 
fires and illumination. . . .” 

Then why do we celebrate July 4? 

Having voted Lee’s act of inde- 

(Continued on page 66) 












































Or if a farmhouse catches do 
you watch it burn? This town 
helps its neighbors—and itself 


By Jack H. Hamitton 


. PHOTOS: ACME SPECIAL SERVICES 


WITHIN 30 SECONDS of arrival at the fire, these volunteer fire 
fighters from Oregon, Wis., haul a preconnected, nozzle-attached hose 
from their tanker truck and send a heavy stream of water into the blaze. 
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Can your town lick a | 


NLY the snapping of the cooling truck engine 
broke the silence as the volunteers sat around the 
firehouse in Oregon, Wis. (pop. 1,300), back in 

1939. They had tried to save the farmhouse just a mile 
outside of town. The alarm came in promptly, plenty 
of men answered the call, the wind was light and they 
found the fire localized in one gable of the house. The 
volunteers pumped 150 gallons of water into the flames 
and thought they had the fire licked. Then it flared 
again. But the truck was empty and the farmer’s stock 
tank was dry. They watched helplessly as the house 
burned to a broken shell. 

The silence in the firehouse was broken by some- 
one who muttered something about “not the right kind 
of equipment to fight country fires.” Someone else com- 
plained about “not enough money.” 


Unlike some towns, Oregon recognized its obli- 
gation to the outlying areas for fire protection. After 
all, it was a matter of neighborliness. Farm families 
came to the village churches, farm kids and town kids 
went to high school together, farmers and their wives 
took part in Oregon’s social activities. Then, too, as 
merchants and tradesmen, the volunteers knew that 
helping the farmer was just good sense. Farmers didn’t 
have to trade in Oregon. If they didn’t like the treat- 
ment there, they could go nine miles to Madison, the 
state capital, or to another small town. 

But recognizing all that, Oregon’s Volunteer Fire 
Department still functioned primarily for the town. 
Farm protection assumed a low second position. 

Norton T. Ames, a leading citizen of Oregon and 
a member of the department, wasn’t satisfied with that. 
At a series of meetings between township representa- 
tives and the village council, Ames put it bluntly: Ore- 
gon’s department didn’t have equipment to fight rural 
fires and the village didn’t have the money to buy it. 
Every farmer’s buildings—perhaps his life itself— 
were in danger. Further, he was forced to pay high in- 
surance rates because of unsatisfactory protection. 
Ames proposed a solution: Share between village and 
townships the cost of adequate protection and do it on 
a continuing, systematic basis. 


That was the turning point. With a $1,300 con- 
tribution from the townships, Oregon bought its first 
piece of equipment meant specifically for rural fire 
fighting: a 790-gallon tank truck. The village agreed to 
house and take care of the equipment, to supply the 
manpower; the townships agreed to share equally two 
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tough fire? 


. 
. thirds of the cost of maintaining the department. Oregon 

volunteers began pointing both their equipment and : 
ie Bae , : : VILLAGE CITIZENS from many trades and professions 
) training toward rural fire fighting—and found it paid off ? ah > 
in : 1 man this truck purchased jointly by town and townships 
le ahapeorducal gr - . e : for rural fire protection within eight miles of the town. 
) “Our toughest fires,” says Norton Ames, “are in 
7 the country. If we have the equipment and know-how to 
. lick those farm fires, we can better handle anything that 
i , 
Fe comes along in town.” 
‘d Water supply is the first need of any fire fighter, 
k and farmers too often don’t have it. So Oregon now has 
we —in addition to its 150-gallon town truck—two tankers 
s : 

carrying a total of nearly 1,900 gallons, as well as other 
“ apparatus. 

“But don’t imagine,” insists Ames, “that tankers 

nd ‘ 
a are for farm fires only. The village has hydrants, but 

tankers speed up the attack, and many times you don’t 

even have to lay hydrant lines. In town our tankers save 
ij time, manpower and wear on the hose.” 
sli- "igh rt ere 
i Water power is increased by premixing in the tank- 
e ° ° ‘ ” 
sal ers a chemical which produces so-called “wet water. 
ie 


ds Giving three to four times the penetration power of un- 
i me 3 
treated water, it is particularly good for hay or grass 


ves 

od fires. Oregon answered 44 alarms last year, 24 of them 
e in the country, and a good share of the rural alarms 
wr were hay and grass fires. 

n 


E Insurance companies and other agencies concerned 
with fire protection also urge farmers to keep at least 

the nT ae 

a 3,000-gallon reserve water supply within 750 feet of 

their main buildings. To use it, Oregon’s volunteers 


WATER SUPPLY of 1,900 gallons in two tanker trucks is 
augmented by using this portable gasoline-driven pump 


‘ire ; ; é which draws from a farmer’s stream, pond or cistern. 
ia carry a portable gasoline-driven pump, with hose to 
f reach a tanker and keep the water flowing. 

ms Here’s how the d ates. A f ; 

ail eres how _ epartment operates. A tarmer re- FOG NOZZLE gives the firemen a choice of pressure 
ia ports a fire to the village telephone operator, who sets stream or fine spray, depending upon the kind of fire, and 
veil off the siren on Oregon’s firehouse. The first volunteer to training gives them know-how to meet the challenge. 
an arrive picks up the phone, gets the location and nature 


k of the blaze and chalks up the information on a black- 
y It. ‘ 
re board. By that time other volunteers have rolled up the 
doors and moved out with the first truck. Others arrive to 


a man the second tanker. A‘fireman stays by the phone to 
give information to volunteers preparing to rush to the 

and . ; 

a fre by private automobile. Most of the firemen have red 
blinker lights on their cars. 

Volunteers study township maps during training 
ee: periods so they'll have a clear picture of rural locations 
first and how to get there. New maps will carry a township 
fire and number designation for each farm. “R-5” will mean 
d to 4 particular farm in Rutland township. Each rural resi- 
pres dent will receive a card to place on his phone telling him 
two (Continued on page 62) 
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By Epwarp J. LiInEHAN 


IT’S A CLOWN’S LIFE 


The men in whiteface and putty noses will make you laugh— 
but to them it’s just another business, despite the legends 


HE circus band strikes up a spir- 

ited march; a gate at the far end 

of the tent opens, and every spec- 
tator cranes his neck. This, for many, is 
the high point of the Greatest Show on 
Earth—the parade of the clowns. 

The growing swell of laughter be- 
gins the moment they spill onto the 
track in a maelstrom of vivid color and 
absurd costume. From your grandstand 
seat at Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus, you try to absorb every 
antic—and find it impossible. Your eye 
catches a ludicrous one-man _ band 
trailed by a midget cornetist; shifts to 
another clown embraced by a rubber 
boa constrictor. 

You find yourself caught in the tide 
of laughter. You watch a clown wearing 
a huge bustle lead a baby pig up a 
ladder; it slides down a ramp on the 
other side. A pair of clowns pretend to 
play slide trombones, their pantlegs ris- 
ing and falling in unison. 

You guffaw at the sight of another, 
wearing a South American costume with 
a half-bushel of fruit on his headdress, 
dancing an absurd rumba. 


A whistle blows, the tent is 
plunged into darkness, and as suddenly 
as they appeared, the clowns are gone. 

Had you been standing backstage 
at this precise moment, watching Ring- 
ling’s 40-odd clowns make their exit, 
you would probably wonder if the life 
of a circus clown is as funny as it seems. 

Though their colorful slapstick an- 
tics have provoked gales of laughter 
which still drift in from the grand- 
stands, one bulb-nosed comic, wearing 
floppy, oversized shoes, is complaining 
about an arthritic shoulder. Another is 
censuring a midget partner for ragged 
timing in their dual act; a third, matter- 
of-factly unstraps a pair of six-foot stilts 
beside a stepladder. There is no hilarity 
— it’s just been part of the day’s work. 

Follow them to their dressing area 
—the spaces between four of the seat 
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wagons which support the grandstands 
—and chat with them. 

Emmett Kelly is swabbing off the 
dark, doleful mask he wears as the 
world’s most famous tramp clown. 

“Just like any other business,” he 
says quietly. “It’s hard work. Sweaty 
and hot, mostly. But if a young fellow 
has some imagination and wants to get 
ahead, he can. If he’s willing to look un- 
glamorous, like this” (a gesture at the 
incredibly ragged costume he wears) 
“and if he applies himself, maybe in 
six, seven years he’s successful.” 

The clean-up job done, Kelly’s own 
middle-aged face is visible. The faintly 
doleful expression is still there. 


Move to the next tiny cubicle and 
meet 68-year-old Myron Orton, whose 
family circus background antedates the 
Civil War. A spare, white-haired figure, 
he greets you courteously. 

“Clowning?” he thinks hard, shuck- 
ing an oversized fatigue jacket from a 
comic Army routine. “Well, it’s not 
what it used to be.” He recalls the 
wagon-show days when a single clown, 
like the late Slivers Oakley with his 
pantomime baseball game, held the spot- 
light for five minutes and could reduce 
some of the audience to actual physical 
illness from laughter. 

“Nowadays, the way the show is 
paced, clowns are just a little better 
than intermission. You’ve got so little 
time to get your gag across. And you’re 
competing with 30 or 40 others.” 

Paul Jung, a short, cheery-eyed 
clown whose prop trunk adjoins Orton’s, 
agrees. “The way it used to be, a clown 
was a juggler, an acrobat, a trick rider, 
or maybe a musician—he came up from 
the circus ranks. A lot of the new ones 
today can’t even take a pratfall without 
sounding like a bunch of broken dishes. 
The trouble is, there’s no school any- 
more for a new clown. Many of the 
smaller circuses are dead; vaudeville is 
gone. Where’s he going to learn?” He 





plucks off a putty nose and a white 
stocking cap. “Well, maybe television 
.., he speculates wistfully. 


Move on, talk to others along 
Ringling’s “clown alley.” You learn a 
few things you didn’t know. 

For example, the fact that of 200 
active performers in the U.S., most of 
the top names are over 50. Inexplicably, 
most are unmarried. Most have little 
advanced formal education. 

You learn that a new clown is 
called a “First of May” because he has 
not yet seasoned for a full year under 
canvas. His role is minor—chiefly 
“hitchhiking” on the routine of another. 
He switches costume for his two or three 
“walkarounds” during each perform- 
ance, and may be assigned a part in one 
of the “production” gags—the rare oc- 
casions when the clowns take over one 
of the rings. Should he demonstrate a 
flair for devising new comedy turns, he 
may become a “producing clown.” 


Ask more questions, listen, and 
you discover that clown stunts (all 
known as “gags’”) come from every- 
where. The familiar crowded-car gag, in 
which 17 buffoons of assorted sizes sud- 
denly spill out of an otherwise normal- 
looking sedan, was inspired by a jalopy 
full of college students at a Midwestern 
football game years ago. Others have 
stemmed from a cartoon, a movie or 4 
magazine advertisement. 

Few gags, you find, are completely 
original, although new twists are con- 
stantly added. Even a stunt as techno- 
logically fresh as the “Adam-Smasher” 
(a tall clown climbs into a_nuclear- 
looking contrivance, a switch is thrown, 
and a midget runs out) had its antece- 
dents in a so-called “Reducing Ma- 
chine” decades ago. The guiding philos- 
ophy seems to be: “Once a good gag, al- 
ways a good one.” : 

Talk to a few more clowns: a barl- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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CLOWN AT WORK. Though most rely on broad slapstick and grotesque make-up, successful clowns have a deep understanding of 
human nature. A master at the latter is world-famed ‘“‘tramp clown’? Emmett Kelly, who gets his laughs through pathos. Delicately 
munching a wilted cabbage leaf, with a woebegone air, he considers his act a failure unless a few spectators bring out their handkerchiefs. 


PHOTOS: JOSEPH JANNEY STEINMETZ 


TRANSFORMATION. With a rare smile, ... by carefully applying a putty nose, . . » until sad-tramp effect is complete. 
Kelly begins 30-minute make-up job . . . zinc oxide and darker greasepaint .. . It takes 15 minutes more to remove it. 
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vu Utility Car 


io WILLYS...... STATION WAGON 


For Double Value ...For Double Duty 


Here is a car with all the qualities you 
desire for pleasure or for business. It has 
new smart styling...new comfort...the 
ruggedness of the ‘Jeep’. Six adults ride 
in comfort on softer, contour seats of 
beautiful washable plastic . . . with ample 
luggage room. Huge cargo space of over 
100 cubic feet is available when extra 
seats are slipped out. 

You’ll like the new easier handling of 


this Willys DeLuxe Station Wagon... 
the simple way it can be parked in small 
space... its ability to “turn on a dime’, 
operate on pennies. With new key-start- 
ing ... all-around visibility . . . high fen- 
ders for quick, easy tire changes. . . this 
Hurricane Engine powered, dual-purpose 
car is ideal for family or business, in city or 
suburban life. Overdrive optional at extra 
cost. (4-wheel-drive model also available.) 


SEE YOUR WILLYS DEALER FOR DEMONSTRATION 
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Plenty ~ room for your sports 
and camping equipment... for 
six adults to ride in comfort. 


Same car is ideal also for sales- 
men and business men with 
equipment and samples. 


Big cargo space is washable... 
ideal for painters, carpenters, 
service people with supplies. 





You can learn to 


WIM IN 3 HOURS 


NUMBER of my _ pupils have 
learned to swim in three hours— 
five half-hour lessons with a little 

homework thrown in. You can do it, too, 
by following the instructions and the 
photographs. 

These are basic lessons. By follow- 
ing these suggestions, you can learn to 
have fun and to take care of yourself 
in the water. These instructions will 
help you to overcome your fear of the 
water. Every expert swimmer had to 
learn these things first. 

Even a schoolteacher who does not 
swim can use these instructions to teach 
her pupils the primary facts about 
swimming, just as long as they can 
reach a patch of clean, calm water a 
couple of feet deep and 20 or 30 feet 
long. 

To get the best results from these 
instructions you will need water about 
waist or chest deep—no deeper. Two be- 
ginners can learn much faster and more 
safely by working together. No one who 
cannot swim should enter the water 
alone. 

Just remember—concentrate on one 
thing at a time—relax—breathe moder- 
ately. Pumping your chest full of air 
hinders you. 

Ready ? 





1. Overcoming fear. Once you have 
learned to exhale comfortably under 
water, you have overcome at least 80% 
of your fear of the water. Just blow 
bubbles out through your nose under 
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By Britt ArMstTRONG* as told to Bop McMILLeN 


water. Take only a normal breath be- 
fore you put your face in the water. 
And try it before you start your first 
lesson. It can be done in a basin of 
water or in the bathtub at home (see 
picture). It doesn’t make any difference 
whether or not you open your eyes. You 
should do this at least a couple of hun- 
dred times, and it should be repeated 
before each lesson. RELAX — and 


breathe moderately. 





2. Floating. Stand in water just over 
waist deep. Place your hands on your 
thighs and gradually move them down 
your legs toward your ankles. Keep your 
knees stiff. Hold your breath and duck 
your head. Before you reach your 
ankles, you'll find your feet will rise 
from the bottom and you'll be floating. 
Only your back will show above water. 
Feet and head will still be pointing 
down. Hold this position as long as you 
can, and then return to an upright posi- 
tion. Just release your ankles and lift 
your head, and you'll be standing up 
with your feet back on the bottom. 
Ellen, on dry land, shows the correct 
position in the picture. Repeat this ex- 
ercise about a dozen times. 

Then, right after starting to float, 
keep your face under water and 
straighten your body out. You can do 
this by extending your arms straight 
forward and your legs straight back- 


ward. Keep your ankles together and 
hold your breath as long as possible. 
This is the prone float. 

Now stand with your back to the 
side or-solid bank of the pool. Put your 
face under water and start breathing 
out as in your first lesson. Push your 
body away from the wall with one foot. 
Glide out across the water until you run 
out of breath. Then return to your feet 
by bringing your knees up into your 
stomach and putting hands straight 
down and lifting your head. Repeat this 
prone glide until you can go at least 
15 feet (25 feet is better). RELAX— 
and breathe moderately. 


3. Leg kick. Now things start stir- 
ring. Start the glide as before. Slowly 
kick your legs up and down. Begin the 
movement from your hips, keeping your 
knees straight, but not stiff. Your feet 
and toes should point backward, not 
down. The movement is an up-and-down, 
whiplike thrashing of the legs with the 
ankles relaxed and somewhat floppy. 
(In the picture, Ellen is watching Den- 
nis “Slug” Pekin, 14, practice.) The 


(Continued on page 64) 





*BILL ARMSTRONG not only taught a number 
of the members of the 1948 and 1952 U.S. Olym- 
pic swimming teams, he also handled public re- 
lations for the team in 1952. He has taught and 
trained many champions, including Ellen Oberti, 
the young lady in these pictures. She was nation- 
al junior 220-yard freestyle champion in 1951. 
Armstrong teaches over 1,200 persons to swim 
each year, manages several swimming pools in 
Washington, D.C., is active in Boy Scout work, 
and was chairman of the General Service Com- 
mittee for President Eisenhower's inauguration. 
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BACKSTAGE. Pathfinder entertainment editor looks over assistant pro- | O 
ducer Mary Rose’s shoulder while she scans audience cards before show Ds 
time. Her task is to choose those that sound dramatic or tell of a real need, T 


Riches within 


MAILBAG. Thousands of letters reach “Strike It 
Rich” and “Big Pay-Off” offices every week. It takes 
a staff of four women to pick the best for both shows. 


PHOTOS: JOE CAVELLO, BLACK STAB 


GRIEF. This woman thought anybody could get on a quiz show merely by going to one. She neglected to fill out her card or write @ 
letter. Her grief is matched by that of countless other would-be contestants who don’t get a chance at the well-advertised riches. 


4° PATHFINDER 
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ON STAGE. Seven-year-old Lana Elizabeth Parks of Arlington, Va., accom- 
panied by her grandmother, faces emcee Warren Hull on “Strike It Rich.” 
The little girl is attempting to win money for her hospitalized mother. 


Sesiavegt : rill 
PHOTOS: JOE CAVELLO, BLACK STAR 


WINNER. Lana has calmly answered three out of the 
four questions Hull has fired at her. Now she is 
smiling happily as Hull hands her a check for $240. 


n your reach—Maybe 


The “‘giveaways’’ on radio and TV offer fortunes to the few, and 
disappoint the many; here’s the backstage story of how they operate 


By Harry Davip 


N NBC’s Hollywood studio a cigar-chewing, wise- 
Sasa comedian turned to two nervous con- 
testants. 

“What nickname do the football teams of Prince- 
ton and Clemson share?” asked Groucho Marx. 

In some 9.5 million homes from Los Angeles to 
New York, more than 20 million Americans sympa- 
thetically fidgeted with the contestants as the seconds 
ticked by and no reply came. 

Finally, when Groucho had to give the answer 
(“Tigers”) himself, TV viewers groaned with the con- 
testants who might have won several hundred dollars 
and a chance at a $1,000 jackpot question. 

The vicarious thrill, or sympathetic twinge, of 
watching others win—or miss—fortunes is one reason 
why nearly 2 out of 3 Americans listen to or watch 
giveaways at least once a week. 

From coast to coast numerous local stations have 
their own giveaways, offering everything from a dozen 
frankfurters to expensive handbags. But it’s the nearly 
20 network TV and radio shows which dangle before 
you a taste of exotic trips and three- and four-figure 
prizes. Last season they showered close to $10 million 
on an estimated 20,000 contestants. They may better 
those figures in the season beginning this fall. 

What are your chances of getting some of this 
rich loot? Not good. The odds against your getting on 


such a TV show during the next year are 6,409 to 1; 
over the next 20 years, 319 to 1. For radio the odds 
are a little better: roughly 5,555 to 1 in the next year; 
277 to 1 over the next 20 years. 


Despite these odds, an estimated 500,000 Ameri- 
cans try each year to get on a program. Many go to 
great lengths to be chosen. 

An attractive Southern girl, for instance, saved up 
for a year to get to a New York quiz show. When the 
announcer began rounding up contestants from the 
audience, she resolutely waved two Confederate flags, 
drew his attention and got a chance at riches. On suc- 
ceeding days she used the same technique on other 
shows. She left a week later about $2,000 richer. 

Another woman (approximately two thirds of the 
contestants are women) told me she enrolled in a 
public-speaking course after “mike fright” ruined her 
chances on a quiz show. She has done well since. 

You don’t have to go to those extremes: 

1. Several shows give you “audience participation” 
cards to fill in when you come to the broadcast or tele- 
cast. Originality, brevity and clear handwriting count 
here. 

2. When the program staff member thumbs 
through them, he makes his selection on the basis of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Only Tires Made That Are Safety Proved On 
The Speedway For Your Protection On The Highway 


* hw Indianapolis Race is more than a 
breath-taking spectacle of speed; more 
than a colorful carnival of thrills and 


service crowded into less than 4 hours! 
For many years, every driver in the 
race has bought Firestone Tires, because 


chills. It is mot just a stunt. On the 
contrary it is a practical, torturous test 
of new automotive developments before 
they are adopted for regular production. 
Authorities say that 500 miles on the 
speedway are equal to 50,000 miles of 
ordinary driving ...5 years of average 









no driver is willing to risk his life or 
chances of victory on anything less than 
the safest tires that money can buy. Re- 
member ¢hat fact the next time you buy 
tires. Protect your life and the lives of 
others by equipping your car with a set 
of new Firestone Tires. 
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FRANK AND DOROTHY WILLIAMS 






Tomato Juice 

Jellied Cucumber-Cabbage Mold* 
Hearty Corned Beef Salad* 
Radish Roses ‘Toasted English Muffins 
Chocolate Mint Pie* 

Gri Milk Hot or Iced Coffee 


Molded Egg Salad* 
Double-Deck Tidbits* 
Sliced Tomatoes Spanish Olives 
Buttered Green Beans 
Hot Clover Leaf Rolls 
Grape Marlow* 
Milk Iced Tea 


*RECIPES FOR MAIN DISHES PICTURED are on opposite 
page. Rest of each menu rounds out a pleasant meal. 


Your Helper 


Start your evening meal in the cool of the 
morning—then your refrigerator can take over 


By ANN SATTER 


FOOD AND EQUIPMENT EDITOR 


\\ 7 HEN the days are sizzling hot and the kitchen is even hotter—turn to 
your good friend and partner, the refrigerator, to help you fix dinner. 
If you do some advance work on molded and hearty salads, and chilled 

or frozen desserts before the sun gets too high, then you can stay out of the 
kitchen until mealtime. Of course, something hot always tastes good with 
chilled food. But vegetables will cook and rolls will heat in the half-hour 
you'll need to set the table, arrange the cold platter, and prepare the hot or 
cold drink. You can go to the table looking as cool as a sprig of mint. 


JELLIED CUCUMBER-CABBAGE MOLD 
2 pkgs. lemon flavored gelatin 
2 c. hot water 
14 ec. cold water 
12 tsp. salt 
2 thisp. vinegar 
1 large green cucumber 
1% ec. finely shredded cab- 
bage 
¢ Dissolve gelatin in hot water. 
¢ Add cold water, salt, and vinegar. 
* Pour 4% c. of mixture into 5-cup mold 
or loaf pan. Chill until firm. 
* Cut 10 paper-thin slices from unpeeled 
cucumber. Overlap in a row on chilled 
gelatin. 
* Spoon a little of liquid gelatin over 
slices; chill again. 
* Chill rest of gelatin until it begins to 
congeal. Chop remaining cucumber. 
Add it and cabbage to gelatin. 
¢ Mix; fill mold. Chill until firm. 
* To unmold, hold mold in warm water 
for a few seconds. Slip knife along one 
side to let in air. Unmold on platter. 
* Garnish with crisp greens, and radish 
roses. Makes 8 servings. 


HEARTY CORNED BEEF SALAD 
1 c. mayonnaise or salad dress- 
ing 
2 thisp. horseradish 
2 thisp. vinegar from sweet 
pickles 
12-0z. can corned beef 
2 c. cooked peas (fresh or 1 
pkg. frozen) 
3 c. diced cooked potatoes 
2 thisp. chopped sweet pickles 
Lettuce cups for 6 
* Combine mayonnaise, horseradish, and 
pickle vinegar in a bowl. 
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* Dice corned beef. Mix with peas, 
potatoes, and chopped pickle. 

¢ Add mayonnaise mixture. Toss to coat. 
* Cover; chill in refrigerator. 

¢ Fill lettuce cups. Makes 6 servings. 


CHOCOLATE MINT PIE 
10-12 thin chocolate wafers 
1 pkg. vanilla flavored pud- 
ding mix 
2 c. milk 
14 ¢. semi-sweet chocolate 
pieces 

12 tsp. peppermint extract 
* Line bottom of 9-inch pie pan with 
cookies. Line sides with cookies cut in 
half, rounded side up. 
e Add milk to pudding mix and cook 
according to directions on package. 
¢ Spoon 2 tablespoons of pudding over 
semi-sweet chocolate pieces. Let stand 
about 5 minutes to soften. Add pepper- 
mint extract; blend well. 
¢ Pour remaining pudding into cookie 
lined pie pan. 
¢ Drop chocolate-mint mixture on top of 
filling. one spoonful at a time; swirl 
with tip of spoon. 
¢ Chill about an hour. Makes 6 servings. 


MOLDED EGG SALAD 
1 tbisp. plain gelatin 
(1 envelope) 
1 ec. beef broth 
12 tsp. salt 
1 tsp. grated onion 
1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
% ce. mayonnaise or salad 
dressing 
5 hard-cooked eggs 
1 ec. diced celery 
1% e. chopped green pepper 


¢ Soften gelatin in %4 c. of the broth. 
«Heat rest of broth to boiling point. 
Add softened gelatin and stir until gela- 
tin is dissolved. 

¢ Add salt, onion, and Worcestershire 
sauce. 


_ * Cool; gradually pour into mayonnaise, 


stirring all the blend 
smoothly. 

¢ Reserve one egg to slice for garnish, 
and dice the rest. 

¢ Add diced egg, celery, and green pepper. 
Spoon into custard cups. Chill until firm. 
* Unmold; serve with slice of egg on 
top. Makes 4-5 individual molds. 


DouBLe-DECK TIDBITS 

8-oz. sliced process cheese 

8-oz. sliced pimiento loaf 
¢ Stack alternately slices of cheese and 
pimiento loaf. Press together firmly. 
Wrap in waxed paper and chill. 
¢ Cut into 3-inch cubes. Spear each with 
a toothpick. 


while, to 


GRAPE MARLOW 

1% ec. grape juice 

24 marshmallows (6-0z.) 

1 thisp. lemon juice 

2 egg whites 

2 thisp. sugar 

14 c. heavy cream 
* Pour half the grape juice into a sauce 
pan. 
¢ Add marshmallows; heat to boiling 
point. 
«Remove from heat. Cover. Let stand 
until marshmallows are soft and par- 
tially melted. 
¢ Fold softened marshmallows over and 
over until mixture is smooth and fluffy. 
¢ Add remaining grape juice and lemon 
juice and blend. 
¢Cool in ice water until mixture is 
sirupy. 
* Beat egg whites until frothy. Gradu- 
ally add sugar. Continue beating until 
whites hold in stiff peaks. 
¢ Beat heavy cream until stiff. 
¢ Fold egg whites into grape juice mix- 
ture; then fold in whipped cream. 
¢ Pour in refrigerator trays; freeze. 
¢ Stir 2 or 3 times while freezing. 
¢ Garnish with slices of banana. Makes 
4 servings. End 
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It tastes better outdoors 


—with everyone cooking his own, 


and fixings that take little fuss 


By ANN SATTER 
FOOD EDITOR 


VERYONE likes to be outdoors in the summer, espe- 
cially when the thermometer is reaching for a hun- 
dred. A picnic supper in the back yard might be a 

good way to entertain Aunt Martha when she comes for 
her July visit. Ask the folks next door to join you and make 
it a special occasion. 

Eating out is relaxing, even if you have to prepare the 
food in the kitchen beforehand. It’s more fun, though, if 
you can do at least part of the cooking in the yard—then 
everyone can have a finger in the fixings. 

Picnics needn’t be a lot of work. We have planned for 
you in our PATHFINDER Test Kitchen a menu that includes 
favorite “picnic specials”; but we’ve cut work by using 
some of the newer, quicker-to-fix products, now in stores. 
Our main dish provides not only picnic food, but also 
picnic fun for everyone present. Here’s the menu: 


Beef Shish Kebabs 
Super Potato Salad Corn on the Cob 
French Bread 


Carrot Sticks Seallions 
Chocolate Cake 
Orangeade Coffee 


The high point of this menu, of course, is the Beef 
Shish Kebabs. (We’re not recommending an extravagance, 
either. Beef is picnic fare once more—plentiful and a good 
buy.) The Shish Kebabs are good party mixers, too. Con- 
versation won’t lag while your guests string pieces of beef, 
onions, mushrooms, and tomatoes on long skewers. That’s 
a tantalizing smell the kebabs produce as the guests broil 
them over an open fire. 

You won't have trouble finding skewers—the materials 
are in your local hardware store. For each skewer, buy a 
24-inch length of steel wire (52-inch) and a wooden file 
handle. Insert the wire in the handle; tap firmly. Sharpen 
the business end of the wire with a heavy file or whet- 
stone. Dip the handles into red enamel paint to make your 
skewers look festive. You'll be glad to have them on hand 
for other picnics. 

Now, our main project—how to cook the kebabs: 
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Beef Shish Kebabs 
Beef—sirloin steak cut about 1% inches thick. Allow 14 to 
1% lb. per person counting bone and fat weight, or about 
14 lb. per person trimmed. Cut meat into large cubes. 
Mushrooms—not required but they’re a wonderful flavor 
addition. Allow one or two per person (one pound is enough 
for 8 to 10 people). 
Onions—one medium sized, whole onion per person. Par- 
boil about 15 minutes in boiling water (add 1 tsp. salt per 
quart of water). Drain well. Or cut large Spanish onions 
into ¥%-inch slices, to be grilled raw. 
Tomatoes—medium to small, 1 per person. Wash and re- 
move stem ends. Grill these whole; or if tomatoes are large, 
cut in halves or quarters. 
Skewers—rubbed with paper towels dipped in salad oil, or 
with pieces of fat from meat. 

Spear cubes of steak, mushrooms, and onions alter- 
nately on skewers, and take turns at the seasonings. Brush 
the beef with garlic dressing (see recipe below), or season 
with salt and pepper; brush mushrooms and onions with 
melted butter or margarine. Then hold kebabs over fire, 
turning until done just right. Place the tomato chunks on 
end of skewer for just the last 5 or 10 minutes cooking 


time. Rest point of skewer on plate and push off grilled 
food with a fork. 


Garlic Dressing for Beef 

Chop 4 cloves garlic fine. Add 1 tblsp. salt. Continue 
chopping until garlic and salt are a pulpy mass. Add 2 
tbIlsp. lemon juice, 2 tsp. Worcestershire sauce, and 4 ¢. 
salad oil. Blend well. Brush over skewered steak cubes just 
before broiling. 

You needn’t make all of the other picnic food from 
scratch unless you really want to. There are excellent pack- 
aged cake mixes and ready-to-spread as well as réady-to- 
mix chocolate frostings on your grocer’s shelf which will cut 
down on the cake-making chore. Your milkman probably 
can leave you bottled orangeade—one of the modern home- 
maker’s new conveniences. Or you can mix a fruit drink in 
a jiffy from frozen or canned concentrates. 

It’s not necessary to use a (Continued on page 68) 
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FOOD FOR YOUR PICNIC—Potato salad, garden-fresh corn, 
cake made from a mix, and Beef Shish Kebabs on long skewers. 
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Move into the breeze 


By Katuryn LARSON 


OW, more than ever, you can enjoy 
N a vacation life all summer long 
in your own outdoor living spot 
that will catch every whiff of air. Sci- 
ence has licked a lot of the old prob- 
lems—with light bulbs that repel bugs, 
and weather-proof furniture. 
You can plan a new outside-living 
area, or perk up the one you have, with 





ARRANGE FURNITURE to take advantage 
of natural shade. If you’re re-covering an 
old chaise, paint metal frame to match. Big 
wheels make it easy to move over flagstones. 













FOR REAL PRIVACY, put up a board fence; fit it with 
louvered sections so you get the air. Vine-covered trellis 
gives part shade; eye-pleasing colors are soft and restful. 


CHOOSE COLORS to go with the color of your house. -» 
Fade-proof canvas shades off mid-day sun. Cart, built on 
baby carriage frame, rolls food from kitchen to terrace. 






BUDGET BARBECUE is made from heavy metal buckets. + 
Bore holes all around bottom half, to give air circulation. 


Outdoor living 
invites rest, takes the sizzle 


out of summer 


ideas we picture here: how to plant a 
view if you don’t have one, how to get 
privacy on a small lot, how to pave a 
terrace, how to shade your “room.” 
And remember, many of the little 
things that mean comfort inside belong 
in your outdoor living room too. A 
pillow to plump behind your back; an 
ottoman so you can put your feetup. End 





TOPPLE-PROOF LAMP, to stand on your 
lawn, has a concrete base. Cast the base in 
an old bucket. Lamp should be tall enough to 
clear back of chair. (See sketch at right.) 


DRAWINGS: HARRY RICHARDSON 
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PLANT A VIEW for your lounging spot, if 
you can’t manage a garden vista. This rest- 
ful group is as handy as your indoor living 
room. Build boxes and collect flower pots 
for colorful, fast-blooming annuals. Install 
waterproof electrical outlets for lamps. New, 
pest-control light bulbs repel bugs, so you 
won’t have them buzzing around your head. 


~<— FOR A TERRACE FLOOR that’s handsome 


and quick to make, try this idea. Block off 
squares with oak or redwood strips, then 
fill with colored concrete. The light-weight 
chaise has an aluminum frame; it’s as easy 
to move as one with wheels. You'll find many 
uses for big, low table. Add cushions, and 
table will double as bench for extra seating. 
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It’s easy to 


re-upholster an old chair 





Foam rubber is a shortcut to cushioned comfort—no springs to tie, 


no padding to cover. Step by step, here’s how Kathryn Larson, our 


Home Furnishings Editor, did over this discard—in one day’s time 





WEAVE WEBBING in seat and back of stripped chair 
frame. Tack first strip across center of seat. Tack parallel 
strips next, spacing them close together. Then weave in and 
tack cross-strips. Use stretcher to pull each strip tight. 





banning 2 STRIPS of tacking tape around top edge of 
foam, one inch of the tape on the foam, the rest hanging 
free. Tape should be wide enough (about 5 inches) to tack to 
frame of chair. You can make your own tape from muslin strips. 
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9 WEBBING STRETCHER works like this: After tacking 
one end of webbing strip to chair frame, pull it across chair 
and catch on prongs of stretcher. Use leverage to pull it taut. 
Tack, then cut webbing, fold back the cut edge, and tack again. 


6 PLACE FOAM on chair. Tack (through tape) back of 
cushion to frame. Temporary tack in center front holds cush- 
ion in place. To make rounded front edge, fold foam under and 
let it roll over edge of frame. Pull tape against frame and tack. 
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VEN if you’ve never worked on a chair 
EL before, you can do a professional-looking 
job of re-upholstering with foam rubber. 
You'll need these supplies: a tack hammer 
and a webbing stretcher; upholstery tacks 
(big No. 12 size for webbing, No. 3 for up- 

holstery); a roll of webbing; tacking tape; 
e cement, and rubber foam. Materials and tools 
. will cost about $15, plus upholstery fabric. 
For this chair, PATHFINDER’s Home Fur- 
nishings Editor Kathryn Larson chose 314- 
inch-thick cored foam for the seat; 214-inch 
for the back. Finished chair (photo at right) 
shows how neatly foam tailors itself to chair 
contours. Below, you see how easy it is to get 
results like this. End 
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COVER WEBBING on seat and back with canvas or bur- 
lap, to make a firmer base for foam cushions. Tack fabric at 
centers first, stretching material tightly across frame. Turn 
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7] SLIT TACKING TAPE for chair arm, making a Y-shaped 
| cut. Fold tape under, and pull down around arm; tack to 
frame. (Upholstery material is fitted around chair arms like 
this, too.) Cover back of chair with foam cushion, same way. 
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PHOTOS: HOEDT STUDIOS 
U.8. Koylon Foam 















MAKE PAPER PATTERN for foam by laying wrapping 
paper on seatand back, creasing along outside edgesof frame. 
Mark cut-outs for chair arms. Lay pattern on foam, draw around 
over raw edge on outside. Lay chair flat while working on back. it. Then cut foam with ordinary shears. It cuts very easily. 


TR ee 


o Aageeer oreo. 


emp. 


£ SMOOTH UPHOLSTERY FABRIC directly over foam. 

Be sure it fits snugly, and tack. Slip-stitch back panel 
in place. Tack black cambric dust cover to underside of seat. 
Finish off the bottom edge of the seat with decorative gimp tape. 
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Railroad System like this: 


Association OF American RaiLroaps 


»,aw 
~- 
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All the gold in Fort Knox 





wouldnt build a 


A railroad system with almost 2,000,000 cars... more than 
40,000 locomotives . . . nearly 400,000 miles of track. 


A railroad system that moves more than ten tons of freight 
one mile every day for you — and for every man, woman 
and child in the country. 


A railroad system that hauls more goods, more miles than 
all other forms of transportation put together — and does 
it at lower average charge than any other form of general 
transportation. 


A vision of the future? Crystal-ball gazing? No, sir. For that 
describes your American railroads — the railroads that serve you 
and your family every day. 

And all the gold in Fort Knox and more wouldn't build such a 
system. Because there are “only” 12%-billion dollars in those 
guarded vaults in Kentucky —and it would cost 60-billion dollars 
to replace America’s railroad plant. 

But don’t worry. The railroads have no “designs” on that 
Fort Knox gold. The railroads have paid, and will continue to 
pay, their own way, every mile of the way! 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 


Cuiki 


for easier homemaking 





Easy Sealing—Shave paraffin into 
empty jelly glasses; pour the jelly over 
it, very hot. Paraffin will melt, rise to 
top, and harden. 


Vacation Care for House Plants— 
Set potted plants on ordinary, porous 
bricks in a large tub or pan containing 
water about the depth of the bricks. 


Beverage Tray for an outdoor party— 
Carry your glasses in a muffin tin to pre- 
vent spills. Especially useful when your 
youngster helps serve. 


Look-In Shoe Box—Cut a large win- 
dow in one end of a shoe box, and paste 
cellophane over it. Then you can iden- 
tify the shoes without removing the box 
cover. 


Laundry Tip—Submerge an empty, 
plastic spray bottle in a dish of liquid 
detergent; squeeze and release to fill. 
On laundry day, spray an extra soaping 
on soiled collars, cuffs, and other extra- 
dirty spots. 


Handy Measuring Guide—Scotch- 
tape a tape measure along the bottom 





as | 


hem of your sewing apron. It will be 
right where you want it when you're 
sewing. 


Mailing Tin—Send cookies and can- 
dies to boys in the Service, in a 3-lb. 
shortening tin. Remove wrapper; fill tin 
with goodies; close lid tightly and seal 
with cellulose tape. Paste a parcel post 
label on the lid; the tin may be mailed 
without wrapping. 


We will pay $5 for each Quickie 
we print. Send only original ideas, 
not previously published. We can- 
not return material sent to this de- 
partment. Payment on publication. 
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Safeguard your 
family's health 


It has been known for years that flies, rats and vermin 
spread diseases by spreading germs. Garbage draws flies 
and rodents, and breeds germs. Safeguard your family’s 
health with a General Electric Disposall.® 


~ Save yourself = , 7 
this dirty job : 









No more garbage cluttering your kitchen; no more food 
scraps littering your sink; no more trips to the back 
yard with a drippy bag full of garbage. You’ll never see, 
smell or handle gooey garbage again once you have a 
General Electric Disposall installed in your sink. 


Just brush loose food Turn on cold water. Turn safety Twis- e 
(tough rinds and This assures proper top control, exclu- 
bones, too) into the flow of food-waste sive withG. E. Keeps 
sink drain-opening. through drain line. food in and hands out! 


That's all you do! The G-E Disposall quietly shreds food-waste into tiny 
bits and washes it away. Your sink and kitchen are always clean. 


Why more people own the G-E Disposall 
than any other garbage disposer 


7 Only General Electric offers a written 5-year buyer protection 

plan—proof of G-E dependability. The G-E Disposal] has 

been giving steady, dependable service in many thousands of 
homes for ten years and more! 






@ DISPOSALL’ 


* weekly after 

about $481 small down 
weed yment 

*See your dealer for exact 

terms. Prices and specifica- 

tions subject to change 

without notice. 


2 General Electric offers the safety Twistop control, and extra- 
tough shredder for years of rugged service. And only General 
Electric offers the quiet action of parts mounted on rubber. 


3 Specially designed for septic tanks. (Over 100,000 garbage dis- 
posers are operating efficiently with septic tanks.) Shredding 
action of G-E Disposall helps keep drain lines clean! 





No other appliance offers you so much convenience 


Can be installed in ANY kitchen sink. See your General Electric and health protection, at so little cost. 


dealer for dependable service. General Electric Company, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Amazing AUTOMATIC 
Refrigerator Defroster 


PAYS SALESMEN 
UP TO $210 A WEEK 


Leave amazing new Automatic Refriger- 
ator Defroster in homes on FREE Trial. 
Come back in 3 days and collect your prof- 
its. Housewives delighted when they see 
how plug-in D-Frost-O-Matic ends messy 
defrosting forever. Free Trial Plan. Write 


D-FROST-O-MATIC, Dept. D-47 
173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


























with 





NO WONDER FOLKS * They Pop Up! 


MAKE GOOD Senex 

* They Contain 

MONE IN SPARE Cece 
TIME 


H ERE are the most unusual new greeting cards ever 
—as Many as 21 cards in a box for only $1! Show 
them to friends, neighbors. Make up to 60¢ on each box 
they order. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. For FREE 
samples of new ‘‘Name-Imprinted’”’ Christmas Cards 
and approval samples of America’s 
4 most popular Christmas and All 
Occasion Boxes — write: HARRY 
DOEHLA CO., Studio P-17, 
Nashua, N. H. (West of Rockies, 
address Palo Alto, Calif.) 








Write for Leattets FT ONITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP... v.36 
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Riches 


(Continued from page 35) 


what you have written. On some shows, 
the announcer will simply interview you 
before show timé. Answer him briefly, 
but not with a mere “Yes” or “No.” 
Bashful wallflowers make poor contest- 
ants. If the announcer likes you, he will 
ask you to join other prospective con- 
testants backstage. 

There you may fidget uncomfort- 
ably on a hard chair, probably meet the 
master of ceremonies, who wants to 
calm your nerves for the moment when 
—and if—he needs you on the show. 

You won’t get much time to think 
over questions: On many shows the em- 
cee himself doesn’t see them until 
they’re handed to him through a slot in 
the scenery during the show. 


One popular’ misconception 
about quiz shows is that you have to 
visit a big city to get on one. This is 
true of some network shows (all origi- 
nate in New York, Chicago or Holly- 
wood), but not of all. Several programs 
select some contestants from letters, and 
bring them to the studio, all expenses 
paid, from their home towns. 

To get on this way is, of course, the 
hardest; one program, Strike It Rich, 
receives over 20,000 letters a week; The 
Big Pay-Off draws 5,000. 

But here again you can enhance 
your chances by following basic rules. 
Know your program, and what it looks 
for. Strike It Rich (NBC radio and 
CBS-TV), leans heavily on “sob” poten- 
tial. Unpaid hospital bills, mortgages 
that are overdue or any of a score of 
other misfortunes is raw material for 
the show, but a simple need for cash 
may be enough. 

By contrast, Pay-Off (CBS-TV 
Monday through Friday afternoons; 

“NBC-TV Sunday evenings for the sum- 
mer), which last year gave away over a 
million dollars in merchandise and trips, 
is a dry-eyed “luxury package.” You 
don’t have to be broke or down on your 
luck. But you must be a man and have a 
good reason for wanting to be on the 
show. Perhaps your wife took over your 
business while you were sick. Now you 
want to do something for her. 

Only the most original letters have 
much of a chance. There is no need to 
write one on the back of a mink skin 
but you might tell your story in verse. 

Your letter to Strike or Pay-Off is 
checked by one of a half-dozen “mail 
readers” employed by producer Walt 
Framer’s office. They rule out those that 
(a) don’t ring true; (b) lack original- 
ity (Pay-Off) or (c) indicate no need 
or audience appeal (Strike It Rich). 

The good ones are turned over to 
the production staff which makes final 
selections. 

Curiously, the less fortunate you 
are on Strike It Rich, the better off you 
may be. During each program, viewer- 
listeners call in with offers of money, 
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food, merchandise for contestants. This 
is part of the program’s “Heartline,” 
and phones jingle more frequently for 
those who do badly than for winners of 
the $500 top cash prize. 

More disappointing is to be se- 
lected as a contestant on one of the 
many shows and asked backstage, only 
to find that time has run out before it’s 
your turn. 

Such cases are annoying and dis- 
couraging. Other disappointments bor- 
der on the tragic. Some men and 
women, taking the various producers’ 
philanthropic claims at face value, have 
been quickly disillusioned. 

Typical of these folks who think 
the primary aim of quiz shows is to do 
something for them was a middle-aged 
woman whom I met at a major show. To 
pay for the long bus trip to New York, 
she had knitted and sold sweaters. 
When I asked her if she had written a 
letter to the producer or had filled in a 
participation card, she said No. She did 
not get on, of course, and now she had 
barely enough cash for the trip home. 

The last time I saw her she was 
standing at the stage door, crying bit- 
terly. Such heartbreaks are not uncom- 
mon, and they point up a moral for the 
average quiz show fan who dreams of 
rich rewards. 


Don’t forget, no matter which 
show you may want to get on, showman- 
ship, not philanthropy, is king in radio 
and TV. Don’t count on being a con- 
testant and getting your chance at sud- 
den riches, unless: 

e @ You're fairly uninhibited. 

ee You're willing to reveal some 
intimate details about yourself. 

e e You have a reasonably unusual 
story to tell. 

e @ You don’t feel too embarrassed 
when you fail to answer a question or 
perform a stunt. 

On Strike and Pay-Off four top- 
flight researchers, who compile the 
questions, are matching their wits 
against yours. On the final question they 
are sure to throw you a lulu. 


But heavy odds, almost certain 
disappointments and embarrassing self- 
revelations have not stopped millions of 
TV and radio fans from dreaming about 
the trips to Paris, mink coats and other 
luxuries constantly dangled before con- 
testants and potential contestants. 

So, the next time you listen to or 
watch a giveaway, check yourself to find 
its appeal to you. You may find that: 

e e Hard luck stories, honestly 
told, rouse your sympathy. 

e @ The contestant who hesitates or 
misses makes you feel superior. 

e e Seeing other people win money 
appeals to your cupidity and hope for a 
stroke of luck. 

If these are your reactions, you'll 
understand why giveaways are so popu- 
lar, and why they have long since be- 
come such a gaudy part of the Ameri- 
can entertainment scene. End 
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“Tl Just 


ove Mr. Bott!” 


ae 

Y aes have blamed him, 
Jane. My attendance was awful. I 
hated coming to work in a dingy old 
place. And so did lots of others. So 
Mr. Bott had a meeting to ask why 
we were off so much. We told him. 
It wasn’t a week until remodeling 
started. Now the whole town’s proud 
of our place, and I don’t miss work 
anymore. The company stock’s up 
too, just like my opinion of Mr. Bott 
has gone up.”’ 


If you manage an Industrial or 
Office Building, you know Mr. Bott 
made a wise move. He called a 
nearby Kawneer Installing Dealer. 
It didn’t take long to plan and 
install a new building front... one 
that did credit to Mr. Bott’s firm. 
And costs were surprisingly low. 


A Kawneer plant entrance. 


An industrial application. 





Before; left. 
After; above. 
a ae a ee Kawneer industrial 
5 vane a ov lal \ plant modernization 
Now Mr. Bott’s building is a source 
of community pride, and he enjoys 
better business, with less absenteeism. 


The Kawneer Installing Dealer in 
your locality is expert at planning 
and installing fronts for all types of 
structures. His skilled applicators 
know exactly how to apply all 
Kawneer products—building front 
materials, doors and entrances, col- 
orful Zourite facing, and sun con- 
trol products. Call him. He’s listed 
under “Store Fronts” in your tele- 
phone book. Or write Kawneer, 
Niles, Michigan. 
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Keeping Up-to-date 


IN YOUR HOME | 


eeeeee YOU'LL BE SAFER with this one-pint push-button 
fire extinguisher in your kitchen. It won the 
year's top home safety award. Especially good on 
fires caused by gasoline, oil, grease, and defec-— 
tive wiring, the Pyrene extinguisher throws a 
stream 25 feet. It's handsome enough to hang on 
your wall, handy for emergencies like this, and is 
easily refilled. $7.95, in department stores. 


NEW WATERPROOFING FOR BASEMENT WALLS is a rubber- 
base coating called Styrox. It keeps dampness 
out, gives walls a color finish. . . There are 
plastic marquisette curtains, too, in fine-—den- 
iered "Saran" and "Velon." They promise permanent 
crispness, whisk-cleaning, fade resistance. 





WAVE GRAY OR WHITE HAIR with new "Silver Curl" 
home permanent. Gentle blue lotion keeps hair 
from "yellowing," according to the Toni people. 


eeeeeeee TELL YOUR ADOLESCENT that good looks and good 
eating habits go hand-in-hand. A 10-year study 
shows many 13-— to 20-year-olds are gravely under= 
nourished. They need more food than adults do, 
for pep and growth. They need a diet long on pro- 
teins, green and leafy vegetables, fats and vita- 
mins, for smooth complexions, sound bones and 
teeth. This extra-good sandwich is made of whole 
wheat bread, meats, lots of butter or margarine, 
and lettuce. Write for information to Good Luck 
Division, Lever House, 390 Park Ave., New York. 


DO YOU HAVE GOOD TASTE? You can learn why some 
designs are better-——and so better buys-——by reading 
"Your Taste and Good Design." Written for teen- 
agers as one of "Life Adjustment" series, but good 
basic reading for adults. Booklet is 40 cents 
from Science Research, 57 W. Grand, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR THE WEARY GOLFER, this strap-seat golf bag 
means a welcome rest, while he waits his turn to 
shoot. "Sit-N-Rest Golf Bag" weighs only 34 
pounds. $16.50 from Howard Sales Co., Winchester, 
Tenn. . . . . Golfers and other outdoor enthu- 
Siasts will want a new stick cologne mosquito re- 
pellent. "S-7" is non-greasy, pleasant to use. 


ENJOY VACATION SIGHTS IN TRUE COLOR, with new sun 
glasses that absorb 85 percent of sun's rays, 

leave remaining 15 percent with no color distor- 
tion. Ray-ban G-15 lenses are the result of five 
years' research by Bausch & Lomb Optical Company. 
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When buying a new car 


Choose This Plan for Easy Ownership! 


Ask your dealer in General Motors products how you 
benefit when he uses the GMAC Thrift-Guard Plan. You 


get all these four savings. 























1. You save valuable time. You get complete financing 
at one place without delay. 

2. You save expense. You get a flexible low-cost plan that 
buys the greatest value — and with no red tape. 

3. You save worry. You get considerate personal 
treatment when you buy and when financial problems arise. 
4. You save trouble. You get emergency assistance 

from coast to coast, through 230 GMAC offices 
in the United States and Canada. You establish 
a nation-wide credit standing. 


~You Save 4. Ways! 


with the Plan Millions Use Again and Again! 


Ask your dealer in 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE «+ BUICK 
CADILLAC new cars, and used cars of all makes; 
Also FRIGIDAIRE «+ DELCO APPLIANCES 
GM DIESELS 


Finance no more than you need. Be sound and sure with GMAC, 


GENERAL Motors Acceptance CORPORATION 
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ATHLETES 
FOO 


What it is 
How you get it 
How to get relief 


ae 











Presa e i 


Raw cracks between toes invite Ath- 


lete’s Foot—especially in summer. When 
Athlete’s Foot fungi infect, skin reddens, 
itches, flakes off. Left untreated, these 
parasitic micro-organisms can burrow 
under skin tissue, attack nerve endings, 
lead to disability. Severe cases require 
doctor’s care. 


For relief of Athlete's Foot symptoms, 


use Absorbine Jr. daily. Cool, soothing 
Absorbine Jr. kills all the Athlete’s Foot 
fungi it can reach. Promotes healing of 
skin. To prevent re-infection, boil socks; 


don’t share towels. 


Absorbine Jr., original 
relief for Athlete’s Foot, 
has been proven success- 
ful in relieving Athlete’s 
Foot misery in 3 out of 
4 cases tested. Available 
at all drug counters. 












ABSORBINE JR. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 1 
504 Lyman Street, Springfield 3, Mass. 


Please send me a free sample bottle of 
Absorbine Jr.— postpaid. 


Name 
Md Be Rccertmentinmibisianianiniaantniimamminemmennnetitis 
(ee ll 
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A flock of hungry sheep serve as 
self-propelled lawnmowers at Salem, 
Ore. An old cemetery in the area was 
grown over with weeds and grass, and 
funds and manpower weren't available 
to keep the area looking trim. To solve 
the problem, county and city officials 
fenced the cemetery area and herded in 
the sheep to crop off the underbrush 
and tall grass. Now the final resting 
place of many pioneer Oregonians is in 
good shape again. Salem residents got 
the idea from President Woodrow Wil- 
son, who used sheep to mow the White 
House lawn during World War I. 


Farm Handshake. Communities 
looking for something to show their 
farm neighbors that they appreciate 
their trade should follow the example 
of Edgerton, Wis. (pop. 3,507). For the 
past 17 years the town has staged an 
annual Farm Night at which townspeo- 
ple and farmers meet in the high school 
auditorium for an evening of food, en- 
tertainment and small talk. This year 
Edgerton residents had as their guests 
more than 1,500 farmers. Next year the 
farmers will be hosts. 


Curb Market. Neighbors who 
want to sell or swap household items 
find the corner drugstore a help in one 
residential section of Indianapolis. The 
druggist keeps a large blackboard in the 
front of the store, labeled “For Sale” on 
one side and “Wanted” on the other. 
Anyone can chalk up what he wants to 
buy or sell. The druggist doesn’t charge 
for the service; he benefits from sales 
to housewives who linger after checking 
the latest blackboard specials. 


Church Chat. Members of the 
Congregational Church in St. Paul Park, 
Minn., are closer friends since the 
church started serving coffee and cook- 
ies after the morning service. The 
weekly get-together gives them a chance 
to visit, and lets the pastor talk with 
churchgoers he might not be able to see 


Sheep do the mowing 


during the week. Various groups in the 
church take turns serving the noon 
snack, which isn’t enough to take the edge 
off Sunday dinner appetites. Church 
members like the idea; attendance has 
jumped since the plan was adopted. 


Dog’s Day. Nearly everybody likes 
dogs, but when the family pooch travels 
with his owners on their vacation he’s 
likely to sit neglected in the family car 





while they eat in restaurants along the 
way. An understanding cafe operator in 
Mountainsburg, Ark., doesn’t forget 
Rover, though. After guests finish their 
steaks, they can pick up a neatly pack- 
aged box of bones for their pet, compli- 
ments of the house. 


Postal Auction. Curiosity helped 
raise money for community improve- 
ment at a parcel post sale in Wesco, Mo. 
Residents wrote their friends and rela- 
tives, asking them to mail an item that 
could be sold for a quarter. Donated 
items were sold without removing their 
parcel post wrappings. 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can _ they 
help you? PATHFINDER will pay 
$10 for unusual ideas which 
service clubs, merchants and 
community developers can use. 
Address PatuHFinpER, Dept. T, 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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Stop! Look! Wait, if necessary, when backing from your driveway onto a street or highway. Careless backing causes thousands of accidents each year! 


How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill ? 


HOULD careful drivers pay the 

same rates for auto insurance 

as reckless ones? State Farm Mutual 

doesn’t think so—and that’s a big 

reason why careful drivers save many 

dollars each year with State Farm 
insurance. 


For State Farm aims to insure only 
careful drivers. This means that reck- 
less drivers—the kind who have most 
of the accidents—do not have to be con- 
sidered in establishing State Farm rates. 

And this, plus other State Farm 
economies and efficiencies, makes it 
possible for this great mutual company 
to offer sound protection and top serv- 
ice to careful drivers at big savings. 


If your own careful driving entitles 
you to State Farm’s low-cost “careful 
driver” insurance, it will pay you to 
see your local State Farm agent. Phone 
him today. He’s listed under “State 
Farm Insurance” in your classified 
phone book. 


Other benefits of State Farm membership 


1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 
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to pay for your automobile insurance in 
two small payments each year, rather 
than in one lump sum? Advanced 
State Farm billing and bookkeeping 
practices make this possible for State 
Farm members—at no increase in cost. 


2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of low insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 


3. Fair, fast claim service. More than 
7,000 State Farm agents stand ready, 


State Farm Insurance 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
and wholly owned affiliates 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


day or night, to serve you in case of 
accident. Backing them are 700 field 
adjusters working out of 300 strategi- 
cally located offices, to speed claim 
service for all members... wherever 
they may live... wherever they may 
travel. That’s why you can rely on 
State Farm claim service. 


4. Established leadership. State Farm 
now writes more full-coverage auto- 
mobile insurance than any other com- 
pany, with more than 2,600,000 mem- 
bers in the auto company alone. And 
new applications for State Farm insur- 
ance are averaging 2,000 every work- 
ing day! Look to State Farm for Life 
and Fire Insurance, too. See your agent! 





Home office: Bloomington, Illinois « Branch offices: Berkeley, California + St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska + Marshall, Michigan « Dallas, Texas « Charlottesville, Virginia « Toronto, 
Ontario « Field claim offices in more than 300 principal cities. 


Hear “Cecil Brown News Commentaries” Saturdays and Sundays over Mutual Broadcasting System stations. Check local radio listings. 
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No Swimming! 
No Nothin’ ! 


... but sanitary engineers and 
“Your Unseen Friend” can soon remedy that 


a 


0 use wagging that tail at me, 
SJ ‘Shep. 

——_ ‘“Wecan’t go fishing. Nothing 
to catch anyway. 

“Like the sign says, the river’s pol- 
luted. And that means no fishing, no 
swimming, no nothin’... till things 
get fixed.” 

Lucky for Shep and his young master 
... lucky for you and every member of 
your family... things can get fixed. 

Give sanitary engineers a fair crack 
at even the toughest water pollution 
problems caused by sewage and they 
can usually figure out a sewage disposal 
and treatment system that will clear 
the water—and the air—to your and the 
local health authorities’ complete 
satisfaction. 

Such a system calls for a sizable 
capital investment on the part of the 
community. 

But with expert engineering and 
Nickel, “Your Unseen Friend,” backing 
them up, sanitation authorities know 
just what to do to protect this 
investment. 

Sewage, you see, is savagely corro- 
sive—and death on many metals. 

So sanitary engineers keep down 
equipment “mortality” — and replace- 
ment costs—by using Nickel—or Nickel- 
containing alloys where corrosion or 
abrasion is at its worst in sewage dis- 
posal and treatment systems. 


They’ll use Monel, for exam- 
ple, on filter screens, sludge 
dryer stacks—and specify 
chlorinating equipment with 
built-in Monel corrosion \ yar 
resistance. li. 

They’ll use Nickel-Clad | es 
Steelon air ducts. Ni-Resist, 4 
the Inco-developed Nickel “* 
iron, on shredders, sluice Ge 
gates, pumps and control i 
valves. 

As you can see, it’s a good 
thing sanitary engineers can do 
this. A good thing for both your 
health and your pocketbook. 

No seeing the Nickel—or Nickel- 
containing alloys involved, though! 
Generally, they lose their identity in 
giving strength, toughness, or corro- 
sion-resistance to other metals. That is 
why Inco Nickel has come to be called, 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 


NS 
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You and “Your Unseen Friend”: morning, 
noon and night, Inco Nickel is always with 
you —helping to make your life easier, 
brighter, more pleasant, more worthwhile. 
Just how? “The Romance of Nickel’ tells 
you. Send for your free copy. Write The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 
2456, New York 5, N. Y. ©1953, T.I.N. Co. 


Inco Nickel --- Your Unseen Friend 


atti, The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
PATHFINDER 
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Looking ahead 


NEWS THAT MATTERS TO CONSUMERS AND BUSINESS MEN 








less than a year ago, and it appears that beef will continue to be a 
bargain for months to come. 


PORK PRICES ARE JUST ABOUT AS HIGH AS THEY WILL GO. It will be late fall or 


winter before larger supplies begin to pull prices down. 
EGG PRICES AT RETAIL ARE HIGH relative to average farm prices during the hot 


Summer months. Good eggs command a premium price during the summer 
because (1) extra care is needed to produce a quality product in hot 
weather, (2) cold storage costs for carrying eggs over from the spring 


laying season must be paid, (3) production drops off in hot weather. 





Se ee 


reduction in corporation taxes. But Congressional pressure may move up 
date for scheduled 10% cut in personal income taxes from Jan. 1, 1954, to 
July 1, 1953. 


ECONOMISTS WATCHING AUTO SALES saw no sign of a recession in recent sharp drop 
in car production. Latter was caused by strikes in parts-makers' plants, 
not by skidding sales. In fact, small-town dealers are complaining that 
they can't get enough of the more popular models. Moving used cars is 
the chief problem. 








New houses are selling at last year's prices or a bit higher. But prices 
on older homes have slipped as much as 15% in many areas. Now, more than 
ever, you should fix up your house before you try to sell it. Often, 
$500 in paint and repairs can add $1,500 to the sale price. 


and motor courts which welcome canine guests. They're listed in the '53 
edition of Touring with Towser; 10¢ from Gaines Dog Research Center, 250 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


OEE EE 


money but "things'' you give to charity. You can deduct the "fair market 
value," for example, of clothes donated to Korean War Relief. Also 
deductible: cost of flour and other ingredients of cakes you bake for 
church sales; car expenses and meals downtown required by Red Cross work. 
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Washington! There, the National Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing will 
analyze the spot in its lab. Any of the 8,000 dry cleaning establish- 
ments which belong to this association can send it in for you. 


——— I TT 
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makers of electrical equipment turn away from defense production. Many 
states are expected to follow New York, which makes them compulsory on 
new cars. ‘ 


—=———————— 


become "old fools" and starve their systems by drinking sugar water 
(coffee) instead of milk. McCay says, "Milk has been found to be as 


important for the last third of life as it is for the first ... . Milk 
must have every essential vitamin and amino acid that has been or will be 
discovered." 
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MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
THE ROCK is what makes Plymouth, Mass., the “Home Town of 
America”’—for at the great rock enshrined within these Grecian columns, 


it is said, our Pilgrim forebears landed in America, on Dec. 21, 1620, 








“Down East” 


BHANNAU, GUILLUMETTE 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS., at the tip of Cape Cod, is a 
fishing village and art colony today, but it still treasures 
memories of whalers and clipper ships, and of the Mayflower. 





New England travel is history taught from a car 
window, a blend of beauty and meanings; it mixes 


rocky coasts, mountains and side-road adventure 


By Peter J. CELLiers 


DBO OTHBAY 


PORTSMOUTH 


GUILLUMETIE 


THE SURF-SPRAYED REEFS of New England’s salty shore are a mem- 
orable part of your “Sampler Tour.” From New Bedford to Bar Harbor, 
you'll run along one of America’s most stark and rugged coast lines 
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HISTORY IS REAL in Boston. A signal from this church steeple warned 
of the British advance and sent Paul Revere on his long ride. Today 
Revere’s bronze image stands in the square by the Old North Church. 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS spread out gloriously from this 
lofty vantage point at the summit of Mount Washington. 
The peak is reached by auto or by a little cog railway. 





among the Yankees 


OVERED bridges on leafy dirt 
roads .. . Salt-stained lobster pots 
littering street-end wharfs 

Trim salt-box houses clustered near a 
steepled white church ... Ethan Allen’s 
forge and Faneuil Hall . . . A lonely 
lighthouse amid the dunes . . . 

All these are New England—the 
birthplace of America. Are you going 
there this year? In collaboration with 
the American Automobile Association, 
PATHFINDER presents a “New England 
Sampler Tour.” It will help you cover 
the highlights of the six states in 2,000 
easy miles and 15 fun-packed days at a 
cost of $600 for a family of four. 

The Sampler Tour. Starting 
from New York City, the first day’s 
run—by Routes 15, 34, 1, 3 and 138, 
along the Merritt Parkway and the Bos- 
ton Post Road which once carried Paul 
Revere—covers 186 miles in 5 hours’ 
driving time (allowing for gas, meal and 
coffee stops) to Newport, R.1.—where 
you might stay at the Willow Rose Mo- 
tor Court. 

You'll glimpse sandy beaches, salt 
meadow and grassy marsh on the day’s 
drive—through elm-shaded little towns 
like Old Lyme, past the homes of early 
settlers, to old sailing ships berthed at 
Mystic, and alongside village greens 
where citizens mustered against the 
British. Allow time for an evening stroll 
around the weathered glories of fashion- 
able Newport. 

Second day—by Routes 177, 6A 
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and 6—120 miles in 3 hours, to the end 
of windswept Cape Cod and The White 
Dory at Provincetown, Mass. 

The rolling country breaks at times 
into spreading sand dunes and clumps 
of pine trees. Stop at New Bedford to 
see the Bourne Whaling Museum. And 
then on to the north shore of Cape Cod 
at Sandwich, whose museum holds a 
collection of colored glass made by a 
historic formula, now lost. Drive on past 
cranberry bogs and tiny, glittering fish- 
ing harbors, past 17th Century shops 
and Colonial homes in towns like Barn- 
stable and Wellfleet to the famous re- 
sorts of Truro and Provincetown. 

Third day—by Routes 6, 28, 3 
and 3A—along the south shore of the 
Cape—120 miles in 3 hours to The 
Hobshole House at Plymouth. Today 
you'll travel from the place where the 
Pilgrims first anchored to where they 
landed later for settlement, from the 
onetime “Poker Flats” where mariners, 
Portuguese fishermen and half-caste In- 
dians roistered to the prim white neat- 
ness of a picture-book New England 
town. In Plymouth be sure to see Har- 
low Old Fort House where Pilgrim life 
is reenacted daily in summer and, of 
course, the Rock where the Pilgrims 
are said to have landed. 

Fourth day—by Routes 3A and 
3—38 miles in 14% hours—to Boston, 
whose history telescopes the broad lines 
of America’s maturing. Surely see the 
Old State House where patriots were 


massacred and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence proclaimed in Boston, Old 
North Church from whose belfry a lamp 
flashed the signal to Paul Revere, the 
Old South Meeting House whence “In- 
dians” rushed to Griffin’s Wharf for the 
Boston Tea Party, the frigate Constitu- 
tion moored at the Naval Shipyard, 
Faneuil Hall, center of the revolutionary 
movement in the Colonies, Bunker Hill 
and the stately mauve-paned homes of 
Beacon Hill. . 

Fifth day—Around Boston,. to 
Cambridge, Lexington and Concord. 
You'll go through Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe Universities, to the homes of Long- 
fellow; Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson 
and Louisa May Alcott, to the battle- 
grounds of Lexington and Concord, to 
Thoreau’s Walden Pond and the Old 
North Bridge. 

Sixth day—by Routes 1A, 127, 
127A, 121 and 1A—up the Massachu- 
setts coast and around Cape Ann—92 
miles in 3 hours to the Rockingham 
Hotel at Portsmouth, N. H. You've time 
today for many stops—among the steep, 
winding ways of salty Marblehead, at 
Gloucester’s fisheries; perhaps in Salem, 
where the echo of ancient witch hunts 
blends with memories of clipper ships 
bound round the Horn for China. There, 
too, are haunting literary shadows in 
the House of the Seven Gables. 

Seventh day—by Routes 103, 91, 
Alt. 1, 1, 9, 1 and 27—123 miles in 5 
hours to Sprucewold Lodge at Booth- 
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One copy cat tells another 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 
are safe and spendable 
for any kind of a journey 


That's how more and more new travelers 
learn how to stop worrying about the loss 
or theft of their travel funds. You get a full 
refund if your National City Bank Travelers 
Checks are lost or stolen. Spendable every- 
where for anything. Cost 75c per $100. 
Good until used. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Safeguard family health, enjoy better meals. The 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture says:"‘A steam‘pressure 
canner is required for processing meats, practical- 
ly all vegetables except tomatoes and other non- 
acid foods. It is not safe to can such foods at 
home unless a pressure canner is available.” 
New low prices on Presto PRessuUREB CANNERS 
include 5-piece accessory sets (optional), FREE 
128-page recipe-instruction book. Prices start at 
$22.95 (slightly higher West). 

“ PRESTO PRESSURE-CANNERS available in 3 Sizes: 
Model No. 21—Holds 7 quart jars, 18 pint jars, or 
4 half-gallion jars. Liquid Capacity 21-qts. 

Model No. 7—Holds 7 quart jars or 9 pint jars. 
Liquid Capacity 16-qts. 
Model No. 5—Holds 5 quart jars or 8 pint jars. 
Liquid Capacity 12-qts. 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin ©1953 n.P.c.co. 
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“Down East”? among the Yankees. 





bay Harbor, Me., through the land John 
Josselyn described in 1672: “Beyond 
these hills Northward is daunting ter- 
rible, being full of rocky hills as thick 
as Molehills in a Meadow, and cloathed 
with infinite thick woods.” 

The road skirts rocky coves and 
salty inlets, past York’s old cemetery, 
through art colonies like Perkins Cove 
and Ogunquit, to the surf-sprayed 
brown reefs of Cape Porpoise and fish- 
ing villages like Biddeford Pool, where 
nets and lobster pots litter the wharves 
beside upturned dories. 

Eighth day—by Routes 27. 1, 3, 
Alt. 1 and 3—along the rocky, cliff- 
raised coast—127 miles in 4 hours—to 
The Colony at Bar Harbor—through the 
land of clamdiggers and prehistoric 
shell heaps of the Red Paint Men 
(there’s one just past Damariscotta). 

The real face of the land shows up 
off the main road. So turn right today, 
down any of the peninsulas, to villages 
like Friendship, a cluster of neat fisher- 
men’s homes, whose sharply sloping 
streets all end in little wharves pointing 
into a harbor speckled with moored 
boats. Talk around in some of these 
places and if you’re lucky you may be 
asked to a clambake. 

Ninth day—at Bar Harbor. Stroll 
around this smart resort, laze on the 
beach or sail to Frenchman’s Creek. 
Wander along Acadia National Park’s 
200 miles of trails and bridle paths. 
Drive up Cadillac Mountain. But leave 
for next day the main road round the 
island, through rocky country spattered 
with pine and spruce groves. 

Tenth day—by Routes 3, 198, 102, 
198. 1. 2 and 17—from rugged coasts 
up into forested hills—201 miles in 6 
hours to Rangeley Manor at Rangeley. 
Circle Mount Desert Island, then turn 
inland to Bangor, haunted by the ghosts 
of caulk-booted riverdrivers, merchants, 
mariners and mill hands who once 
swarmed in the lumber city. 

Corn fields and apple orchards line 
the slowly rising road, then forest clear- 
ings and mountain streams which still 
supply power to paper mills in and 
around Rumford. Soon the road climbs 
more sharply, into the hills that have 
beckoned all day, up beside the Swift 
River to Rangeley. 

Eleventh day—by Route 16—into 
the White Mountains—112 miles in 3 
hours to Green Granite Motor Court at 
North Conway, N. H. First take time 
at Rangeley to explore the semi-wilder- 
ness that is served in winter by the only 
U.S. dog-sled mail service (headquar- 
tered at Oquossoc). 

Then drive on across an old cov- 
ered bridge over the Androscoggin 
into New Hampshire forests of north- 
ern white cedar and white spruce. 
Ahead rise the peaks of the Presidential 
Range. Just south of Gorham, you'll 
catch your first glimpse of Mount Wash- 





ington, tallest peak in New England. 

Turn off at Glen House (if you’ve 
a conventional shift) for the 8-mile drive 
up a $5-plus toll road to the peak of 
Mount Washington—where the U.S. 
Weather Service observatory is bolted 
and strapped to the bare rock against 
icy winter winds of up to 231 miles an 
hour. Go on through Pinkham Notch, 
past Tuckerman Ravine, with its Crys- 
tal Cascade, gloomy Hermit Lake and 
the fantastic Snow Arch. 

Get to North Conway in time for a 
stroll to shadowed Echo Lake at sunset 
or a drive to Kearsarge Brook. 

Twelfth day—by Routes 302 and 
3—through the heart of the White 
Mountains—70 miles in 214 hours to 
the Lincoln Hotel at North Woodstock. 
There’s time for side trips as you climb 
past granite quarries, top crests with 
sweeping vistas, curve down through 
grim Crawford Notch, past 1.000-foot 
Silver Cascade. through Bretton Woods, 
birthplace of the World Bank. 

You'll pass the wildest stream in 
New England. the odd little one-car 
Mount Washington Cog Railway. drive 
through the Franconia Notch Reserva- 
tion, see the great stone face known as 
the Old Man of the Mountain and the 
deep mountain fissure called the Flume. 

Thirteenth day—by Routes 3, 18, 
2 and 7—an uncongested back-country 
road into Vermont—193 miles in 6 hours 
to the Green-Mont Motel at Rutland, 
Vt. Today’s drive is through uniformly 
serene country, ridged woodlands alter- 
nating with checkered farm clearings. 
You'll cross the Green Mountains to 
Lake Champlain, backed by the massed 
peaks of the jagged Adirondacks, then 
turn south down the long plain between 
lake and mountains. 

Fourteenth day—by Routes 7, 9. 
5. 2 and 7—along the Molly Stark and 
Mohawk Trails—162 miles in 6 hours 
to Williams Inn at Williamstown. Mass. 
You'll run through Otter Creek and 
Batten Kill valleys, with mountain 
ranges banked against the skyline on 
either side, past trim little towns, 
groomed estates and 18th Century farm- 
houses, on into heady mountain country 
with unpainted homes and_ tarpaper 
shacks, into the Taconic Mountains. 

Fifteenth day—by Routes 7 and 
15—177 miles in 6 hours back to New 
York. You'll move today through a rich 
valley of corn, buckwheat and barley, 
under Mount Greylock and into the 
quiet Berkshire Hills, home of the Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne cottage at Tangle- 
wood. 

Before you leave, write to the 
New England Council (Statler Building, 
Boston) for tourist literature. For this 
is a tour that has too much! Quite 
literally, no one can “do” everything 
along its route; one has to pick and 
choose for one of the finest tours in 
America. End 


“ 
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What does an inventor look like? 


in 1850, Samuel Kier built a one-barrel 
“teakettle” refinery in Pittsburgh. There, 
through his own genius, he first distilled 
petroleum and became America’s pioneer 
oil refiner. But how times have changed. 


Today, a new product is rarely one man’s 
creation. The better products get, the 
harder it is to improve them. Now, many 
men of many skills must work together 
in research centers on projects planned 
long ahead. 


For example: two years ago we saw the 
need for a new kind of motor oil that 
would fully meet the demands of preci- 
sion-built, high-compression automobile 
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engines. Among other things, this special 
oil must flow with full pressure at zero 
temperature — yet give full protection at 
400 degree heat. 


One man would never have the skills, 
time, devices or money to cope with such 
a complex problem. But at our Brea re- 
search center a team of Union Oil engi- 
neers solved it. And Union was the first 
to give the West this better lubricant. 


Naturaily we’re proud to add new Royal 
Triton 5-20 motor oil to our many firsts. 
We think this new Union Oil product is 
one more proof that the best progress 
comes from an economic system that 


gives the best incentives. American free, 
competitive enterprise provides these in- 
centives as no other system ever has. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American 
business functions. We hope you'll feel 
Free to send in any suggestions or criti- 
cisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union 
Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, California. 








“I’m late, too—I just remembered this is the day 
of the week I put Drano in all the drains!” 


A fact worth waking up to is that dangerous sewer 
germs lurk in every drain. No liquid disinfectant 
can buage the muck they breed in. It takes Drano 
to unclog drains and keep them running free and 
clear. Use Drano once a week—every week. Won’t 
harm septic tanks. Makes them work better. Get 
Drano today at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store. Also available in Canada. 


There's nothing like it... to keep drains free-running. 





“Tell that guard to stop using my Wildroot Cream- Oil !” 


CAN YOUR SCALP PASS 
THE FINGERNAIL TEST 7 

¢ Te 
Dont give dandruff and WILDROO ni 


dryness a chance to ruin —— w 
the looks of your hair. Keep R TONIC |W 


it neat and natural all da conimctu 
with Widroot Cream-Cil. 
Made with the heart of GROOMS THE HAIR 
Lanolin, so much like the RELIEVES DRYNESS 
natural oil of your skin! REMOVES 
29+ 60¢ $1 





Get that successful look with 
America's largest selling Hair Tonic! 
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Jackpot 


(Continued from page 21) 


three days of filet mignons and balmy 
breezes, Joa felt so rested he nearly 
drove his fellow guests crazy. And rock- 
ing on the veranda was doing the same 
for him. 

So Joa sneaked out of the hotel one 
sunny morning. He found an abandoned 
building on the nearby Latana airport. 
rented it, hired a secretary and set up 
an office. Then he had the plant at She- 
boygan Falls send him reports. He in- 
vited customers down to Florida to see 
him and managed to stay “on vacation” 
for six weeks. 

The next year he came back to 
Florida for another “rest,” this time 
bringing with him his sales manager 
and two or three Sheboygan engineers. 
During that winter Joa’s general plant 
superintendent, Art Kohlhagen, got sick 
back home. 

Joa brought Kohlhagen down to 
Florida too, and it was Art who discov- 
ered that the state had a wealth of able, 
but retired, skilled laborers. Art spent 
his time in the evenings looking for 
companionship at the shuffleboard and 
quoit courts. 

“Gee,” he reported back to Joa one 
day, “there are some good men down 
here. Machinists from Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and everywhere. And they'd 
give anything to get back to work a 
few hours a day.” 

A year or two went by before Joa 
was able to take advantage of this 
bonanza. But last year he acted. Florida 
obviously was the place to begin if 
you were looking for older men with 
special skills. Joa advertised widely for 
men who wanted part-time work. 


The response was overwhelming. 
Radio stations and newspapers relayed 
the story. Applications poured in not 
only from Florida but from the North, 
where other retired people received 
clippings from relatives in the Sunshine 
State. 

Last December, Joa opened a new 
plant in Florida, dedicated to trying out 
his scheme. He rented a building in 
Fort Pierce, on the east coast. He hired 
not only machinists but engineers— 
“including three of the best I ever had.” 
He began operations with 35 men. 

Because of a Fort Pierce zoning 
tangle, the plant now is being moved 
to Lake Wales. But full production is 
expected to start this month and em- 
ployment will eventually reach 200 
persons. 

What’s happening? 

“Everybody is benefiting,” Joa de- 
clares. “The older men do better work 
in the four hours than they would in 
eight. All they’ve lost is a little stamina 
and endurance but they don’t get tired 
in just half a day. And they Anow more 
than they ever did. 

“Besides, the older men can train 
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the younger fellows. They’re willing to 
do this when they know that they won’t 
lose their jobs to the trainee. 

“And, believe me, they can teach 
the younger guys plenty. There’s no 
substitute for experience. 

“Take a complicated metal working 
job. These old men, with their years 
of acquired practical knowledge, can 
figure out a way to do it no book would 
ever show. The youngster gets the bene- 
fit of this knowledge first hand. The 
older man is happy and productive. We 
get all the workers we need and are 
training men for the future. In this plan, 
everybody wins.” 


Typical Lake Wales worker is 
Henry August Brinkman, 63, who re- 
tired last February after 40 years as a 
machinist for the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

Brinkman and his wife had at- 
tended a fraternal convention in Miami 
three years ago and decided they liked 
Florida. So when they left Madison last 
March, they settled temporarily with 
relatives in Bradenton. 

The Brinkmans have pension in- 
come, but he was sure that he wouldn’t 
like complete idleness. When he heard 
about Joa’s proposed plant in Lake 
Wales. Brinkman signed up. Tempo- 
rarily he’s even working a full eight- 
hour shift, but expects that he may cut 
down to four later. 

“I really like it.” he says. “Time 
goes so fast I don’t know what becomes 
of it. And the extra money helps a 
lot.” 

The Brinkmans now are finding 
that “retirement” is all that they hoped 
for—and Joa has a first-class man. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brinkman have bought a home 
in Lake Wales and already have ac- 
quired new friends. 

Brinkman cares for the grounds 
about his house and hasn’t yet got over 
the thrill of picking his breakfast grape- 
fruit from a tree in his back yard. 

“I’m almost ashamed that I’m not 
more lonesome for all our friends in 
Madison.” Mrs. Brinkman says. “But 
the truth is we’ve been too busy down 
here. And I’ve done more reading and 
sewing than I have in years.” 

Elmer A. Gerber, in charge of Joa’s 
Florida operations, is enthusiastic about 
his boss’ labor recruitment plans. 

“We're not starting a retirement 
farm down here by taking on just any- 
body,” he said. “This is a hardheaded, 
practical program. The people we hire 
have to be good. And we're getting 
them.” 

“Perhaps I can’t speak for other in- 
dustries,” says Joa, “but I certainly can 
speak for my own. I know this part- 
time employment plan for older men 
will work for us. 

“In any event, that few hundred 
dollars I spent to bring Art Kohlhagen 
down here to discover all these retired 
people was the best money I ever 
spent.” End 
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in Vacation 
Pleasure 


i iied, | 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


— going to scenic Colorado, for example, enjoy 


every carefree hour by going Union Pacific in 
a restful, refreshingly cool Pullman or Coach. 
Be relaxed—all the way. 


Between Chicago and Denver, there’s the Union 

by UNION PACIFIC pacific Streamliner “CITY OF DENVER.” 
pg Bj From St. Louis-Kansas City, the Streamliner 

Send for booklet picturing and “CITY OF ST. LOUIS.’’ Also fine service 





From the moment you lock the front door until 
( To and from you arrive back home, it’s a// vacation time. So 


describing Colorado's many 
attractions. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 653, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Please send free copy of Colorado booklet. 


from the Pacific Coast to Colorado. 


Name 





Address__ “ ad = oa 








City " i — Ss 


Also send information about All-Expense Vacation Tours () 
If student state age and special material will be sent. 
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“Nothing doing, Mister .. . 





| want an American Express Travelers Cheque.” 


It's good business to protect your cash with American Express 
Travelers Cheques—instantly accepted everywhere, quick refund 
if lost or stolen! Buy them at any BANK, at Western Union, 


Railway Express offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 





100% SAFE—SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE BEST-KNOWN CHEQUES 
IN THE WORLD! 










New Vitalis with V-7 
keeps your hair 
‘neater all day— 


prevents summer dryness 


Does wonders for your hair 
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SHE NOTICES 


YOUR Halk 


MORE (N/ SUMMER 


V-7 is the new greaseless 
grooming discovery now 
in Vitalis. Developed es- 
pecially to overcome the 
disadvantages of various 
messy oils, 
Vitalis with V-7 guards 
hair and scalp from dry- 
ness caused by sun, wind, 
water. Keeps hair neater, 
handsomer. No gummy 
film, no “oil-slick” look! 
Try new Vitalis with V-7! 
Product of Bristol-Myers 





Tough fire 


(Continued from page 29) 


where to call and what information to 
give the operator. 

In less than 30 seconds after ar- 
riving, the volunteers can have water 
on the fire. Preconnected hose lines. 
stored in separate bins on the truck to 
prevent tangling. are pulled out and 
the fireman advances—nozzles already 
attached, ready to go. 

If the fire proves too big for Oregon 
to handle, the volunteers use two-way 
radio to call help. Within 12 miles of 
the village are five fire tankers with 
more than 5,000 gallons capacity, and 
Oregon has a mutual aid arrangement 
with those departments. Police, medical 
and ambulance aid also may be sum- 
moned by radio. 

The rural fire fighter faces another 
problem if he answers a night alarm: 
no light—-and a barnyard full of barbed 
wire, heavy equipment and other obsta- 
cles. The Oregon department beats this 
problem with a _ portable generator 
which powers floodlights. 

Along with normal replacement of 
equipment, Oregon’s department now 
has built up its hose linage to 2,000 
feet. purchased oxygen masks and 
bought a respirator for rescue work. 


Equipment, however, is only part 
of the job. The other part is training. 
A million volunteer firemen are organ- 
ized into 16,000 departments in the 
United States (only 1,200 departments 
in the country have fully paid person- 
nel), and the volunteers do most of the 
rural fire fighting. Nothing requires 
these volunteers to take training. The 
quality of a volunteer department de- 
pends upon enthusiasm. 

Oregon has 46 enthusiastic, active 
volunteers, and there’s never been any 
difficulty finding new members. AIl- 
though the volunteers have their yearly 
banquet and some other social activities. 
the Oregon department is no social 
group. Each man has his own chart of 
various apparatus on each truck; he’s 
expected to know where to find the 
equipment and how to operate it. 

Fire Chief Ernest Culb, a 30-year 
department veteran and chief for more 
than 15 years, tests his men on their 
knowledge. The volunteers are encour- 
aged to come around to the firehouse. 
become intimately acquainted with their 
equipment and use the manuals on 
hand. Capt. Ray Noyce is there almost 
every evening, cigar stuck in his mouth. 
keeping everything in top shape. 

Not satisfied with training they 
could provide in Oregon, the volunteers 
called upon the state vocational school. 
Meeting twice a week for a total of 20 
hours instruction by the drillmaster of 
the big-city fire department at Madison, 
84% of the volunteers completed the 
basic course in firemanship outlined by 
Oklahoma A&M College. 

That didn’t satisfy Oregon’s eager 
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fire eaters. The vocational school had 
no advanced course in village and farm 
firemanship for volunteer departments, 
so Oregon organized its own, called in 
experts to teach 11 of the 13 classes. 

“Because the subject had so much 
interest for us,” relates Ames, “we 
passed word of the class to neighboring 
departments. The first night there were 
76 firemen from 16 departments.” 

In the opinion of the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission’s Fire Prevention 
Bureau, Oregon is among the finest vol- 
unteer departments in the state. Because 
the village and the town got together, 
both have better fire protection, and it’s 
helped reduce fire insurance rates both 
in town and on the farms. 


How does the rest of the country 
compare with Oregon’s town-farm pro- 
gram? 

According to latest Department of 
Agriculture figures, 41 states have legis- 
lation authorizing some form of rural 
protection system. The laws may pro- 
vide for rural fire protection districts, 
for township departments or extension 
of existing facilities, for establishment 
of county fire departments, and usually 
provide some tax support. State fire 
marshals and state insurance commis- 
sioners have specific information. The 
state insurance rating bureau can help 
outline a program for reducing fire in- 
surance rates. 

Despite this enabling legislation, 
despite the fact that farm fire losses are 
only about 50% covered by insurance, 
despite the annual loss because of fire 
of 3,500 farm lives and $125 million in 
property, some areas do not have ade- 
quate protection and some have no pro- 
tection at all. 

How is it in your community? Do 
you co-operate with the rural areas, en- 
courage the good will of farmers who 
help support your town? 

Near Berlin, Germany, this spring, 
a forest fire broke out on the Soviet zone 
border. Who put it out? Russian sol- 
diers and West Berlin firemen, working 
together in the face of a universal emer- 
gency that forced politics aside. Judging 
by that, co-operation shouldn’t be too 
dificult between your town and the 
nearby country. End 





A MAN 


“I guess you’d go that fast too, 
if YOUR tail was on fire!” 
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Will we ever grow up? 


Of course they will! All they need is 
your love, and the kind of care that’s 
so easy with Sergeant’s Dog Care 
Products. Sergeant’s SKIN BALM, 
for example, brings soothing relief to 
unsightly skin irritations and so- 
called “summer eczema” and heals 
them quickly. It’s easy to apply— 
no unpleasant odor. Other safe, sure 


products for fleas, ticks, fungi, worms, 
lack of vitamins. All easy to use; 
veterinarian-approved. Relied on by 
dog owners for 78 years. FREE: color- 
ful Sergeant’s Dog Book tells you 
all you need to know about the care, 
feeding and training. 
Just write: Sergeant’s, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 












BUNIONS «> | 


| 
Get this super-fast relief. Lifts / \ 
painful shoe pressure , soothes, a fast temporary relief of 
cushions, protects the sensitive / accumulated wax condition 


spot. Ask for the Bunion size. / TOOTHACHE? 
supersoft D‘ Scholls lino pads ask your druggist for DENT’S 


TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPS or POULTICE 


EAR WAX DROPS 
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ROG SAMPLE 


SAVE UP TO 2—Buy Direct! 
ee ee oe 


Homemaker, test the Att Woot quality of your Free rug 
sample, before you buy.““Witton’s” Free catalog shows true 
rug colors. It’s easy to own finest, luxury rugs at great savings 
by trading in your discarded Rugs and Clothing at our 
expense. We use only the best all new wools. WRITE TODAY! 

2 


FEATURING Famous fashion de- 
signs, all new wool rugs, best by 
every test. Florals, tone on tone 
leafs, embossed, sculptured, 
carved effects and 18th Century 
florals. Made in any width or 
length. Guaranteed—all new wool. 


FREE CATALOG WITH SAMPLE. 


Your Name 





Address 





Town 


WILTON RUG WORKS , 





tate 
INDEPENDENCI 
14 Walnut St., Phila 












6, Pa 























Dogs need the chewing 
exercise they get from 
MILK-BONED0OGBIscuIrts. 
Hard, crunchy MILK- 
BoneE helps keep their 
teeth clean,gums healthy. 
Supplies vital nourish- 
ment, too. 


Whatever your dog eats, he 
needs MILK-BONE DOG 
BISCUITS, too! The orig- 
inal bone-shape biscuit. 











This offer good in United States only g 
NATIONAL | Biscuit COMPANY ! 


Ld 42 22 SSE BeBe ee ee eee 
‘ + 
§ National Biscuit Company, Dept. PF-7 FREE s 
& Milk-Bone Bakery SAMPLE # 
@ 446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N.Y. ' 
© Send me free MILK-BONBE DOG BISCUITS. Also Book- - 
§ let: ‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.” (Paste ® 
§ coupon on postcard if you wish.) : 
; Name....... anubiabecettesseueunesbestapmeraenssynest r] 
4 : 
1 ' 
' 

« 
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Mothersills 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 


4 
THE WORLD OVER "EM EO seocisis 











Write for complete 
information. Dept. 6907 
SCHULT Corp. EckHarr, IND. 


Housework 
Easy Without 
Nagging Backache 


Nagging backache, loss of pep and energy, head- 
aches and dizziness may be due to slowdown of kidney 
function. Doctors say good kidney function is very 
important to good health. When some everyday con- 
dition, such as stress and strain, causes this im- 
portant function to slow down, many folks suffer 
nagging backache—feel miserable. 

Don’t neglect your kidneys if these conditions 
bother you. Try Doan’s Pills—a mild diuretic. Used 
successfully by millions for over 50 years. It’s amaz- 
ing how many times Doan’s give happy relief from 

discomforts—help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 
and filters flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 
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Learn to swim in 3 hours 


(Continued from page 33) 


distance between your feet when one is 
up and the other down should be from 
8 to 18 inches, depending on your build. 
Practice this float kick until you are 
able to propel yourself at least 30 feet 
all on one breath. Continue blowing 
bubbles under water as in previous les- 
sons. RELAX—and breathe moderately. 





4. Arm stroke. Stand with one 
foot forward. Bend over from your waist 
and extend both arms forward with 
hands outstretched and fingers comfort- 
ably together. Pull your left arm 
straight down past your left thigh, with 
your hand taking the lead. Your elbow 
will be slightly bent. When your left 
arm has passed your left leg and as that 
arm comes to the surface, the right arm 
should start down in the same manner, 
as the picture shows. As you raise your 
left arm by bending your elbow and lift- 
ing your shoulder, you thrust it forward 
to its original position. Down it goes, as 
your right arm comes up. Try this at 
least 25 times. Then add the arm stroke 
to the prone glide, just as you added the 
float kick. While you co-ordinate the 
arm stroke with the prone glide, your 
legs should remain motionless with your 
ankles together. This allows you to con- 
centrate on one thing at a time. Keep 
trying this until you can pull yourself 
through the water for at least 25 feet 
without discomfort—on one breath, of 
course. RELAX—breathe moderately. 





5. Breathing. To put arm and leg 
strokes and breathing all together in the 
combination known as the basic crawl 
stroke, you first push off in the usual 


glide, start the regular kick rapidly and 
then slowly begin the arm stroke. The 
ratio between arms and legs is that you 
should kick your legs six times for each 
complete cycle of the arm stroke. For 
example, as the right leg comes down on 
the count of one, begin the left arm 
pull. 

Continue its downward pull on 
the count of two while the left leg kicks 
down. As your elbow and shoulder come 
up, kick down on count of three with 
right leg. Repeat with three kicks for 
the right arm stroke, beginning with 
your left leg. This can be practiced on 
dry land by lying on a bench short 
enough to allow your arms and legs to 
extend over each end. 

Up to this point you have kept your 
face completely submerged, but you 
have found that when you exhaled all 
the air under the water it was necessary 
for you to come to the surface. To 
breathe properly while swimming you 
must hold your head correctly. Practice 
your crawl stroke, keeping your head 
and face in the water, so that your eye- 
brows will be at water level, with your 
chin pointing forward. When you need 
more air, turn your face to one side so 
that your nose and mouth are out of 
water. 

Do this when the arm on that side 
has reached the end of its pull and is 
being lifted out of the water. Do not 
attempt to take a deep breath. Take 
only a quick gulp of air. Return your 
face to exhaling position under water. 
Turn your face easily, almost slowly, 
never with a jerk (see picture above). 


RELAX—and breathe moderately. 


+ & 


Now that you can swim don’t 
overestimate your swimming abllity. 
Many persons who have just learned to 
swim are lost each year because they 
try to swim farther than they should or 
under conditions beyond their capacity. 
When swimming or diving. always keep 
your hands stretched out in front to pro- 
tect your head. Do not jump or dive into 
water where you are not sure of the 
depth or the condition of the bottom. 
Many times tree stumps, large rocks and 
other sunken objects cause serious in- 
jury. 

Never swim alone. Good swimming 
form is attained by constant practice. 
National champions practice as much as 
three miles a day in preparation for a 
championship. You will readily learn 
other forms of swimming by watching 
others or taking advanced lessons. 

Relax. Relax. RELAX. Enjoy your 
swim and have lots of fun. 

If you wish more details about 
these instructions or have a swimming 
problem, drop me a line: Bill Arm- 
strong, Ambassador Hotel Swimming 
Club, Washington 5, D.C. End 
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“Sorry, sir .... We're not allowed to sell them to adults!” 





Let’s have the answers 


(Continued from page 23) 


Chiefs came up with a fantastic pro- 
gram to cost $530 billion! This was 
six times the total hard goods produc- 
tion of 1952. 

Stung by this criticism, the Pen- 
tagon “brass” is striking back at the 
men who made it. Eisenhower is too 
popular to be attacked, so they are 
concentrating on Wilson and Kyes. The 
issue they draw is not the basic one 
of wasteful spending and bad manage- 
ment but the temporary cut in Air Force 
appropriations, for which Eisenhower 
has taken full responsibility. 


4. Will we get a full dollar’s worth 
of defense for a dollar spent—from now 
on? 

It’s highly unlikely, for these rea- 
sons: 

e e Waste seems a natural feature 
of a huge armament effort. 

e e Insiders on Capitol Hill say 
Defense Secretary Wilson and Deputy 
Secretary Kyes are riding for a fall 
unless they promptly attack the huge 
problem of waste, duplication and bad 
management. 

By the O’Mahoney Amendment to 
last year’s appropriations bill, Con- 
gress ordered the Defense Department 
to pool the procurement systems of all 
the armed forces for common-use items 
and services. This covers motor repairs, 
laundries, medical supplies, coffee, bed- 
ding, towels and literally a million other 
items. Congress ordered this job after 
sensational exposures of waste, extra- 
vagance, duplication and overlapping. 
The pooling was expected to save tax- 
payers billions. 

After the law was passed Defense 
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Secretary Lovett made some changes in 
buying methods. But these were all 
within each particular service. There 
was no pooling for economy between the 
services as ordered by Congress. The 
services resisted it because pooling 
means cuts in personnel, spending, 
power and prerogatives and might be a 
beginning step toward further inte- 
gration. 

Wilson and Kyes have ignored this 
positive directive by Congress. Why, no- 
body knows, as Ike put them in office 
to effect the economies everybody want- 
ed. It is suspected they were badly ad- 
vised about this by people inside the 
services. 

Insiders on Capitol Hill particu- 
larly blame Wilfred J. McNeil, a civil- 
ian statistician held over from the Tru- 
man Administration, who was made an 
admiral by the Navy. He is known as 
an old-time antagonist of pooled pro- 
curement buying methods. As a result, 
the Defense Department’s costly tripli- 
cate buying methods remain in vogue. 
This means unlimited costly man-hours 
for writing specifications, letting bids, 
making contracts, inspecting, hoarding 
by one service against another, some- 
times three sets of inspectors in one 
factory inspecting the same items for 
Army, Navy and Air Force. 

As against attacking this waste- 
ful system, Admiral McNeil advised 
Wilson and Kyes—absolute novices in 
Pentagon’s way of doing things—to 
make their economy showing by cuts in 
the Air Force. Admiral McNeil also had 
a hand in getting money for Navy air- 
craft carriers. 

ee The Air Force cut is so un- 


popular that Wilson and Kyes are busy 
fighting for their official lives. If there 
is one thing the public likes, it is 
airpower. 


5. Is there a crying need for civil 
defense—or is it baloney? 

A civil defense spokesman put it 
this way: “Judge for yourself by an- 
swering two questions: First, suppose 
you suddenly have 250,000 corpses on 
your hands—would you know what to 
do with them? Second, assuming you 
were within 15 miles of the point where 
an atom bomb struck, would you know 
what to do quickly to give yourself the 
kind of protection that might save your 
life? If you don’t know the answers, 
you'd better find out.” 


6. Why didn’t we strike beyond the 
Yalu, blockade the China mainland and 
knock out the Reds in Korea? 

Two Far East commanders, Gen- 
erals Douglas MacArthur and James A. 
Van Fleet, favored just that. Van Fleet, 
who recently retired from his command 
post, feels we were stymied by a wishy- 
washy policy. Whenever American 
troops got the Reds on the run where 
we could have enveloped their entire 
front-line army, he says, our “high poli- 
cy” stopped it. Yet, he says, we could 
have won in Korea anytime we wanted 
to pay the price. He “guarantees” it. 

Van Fleet is sure a war of attrition 
costs more casualties than victory in 
battle. Long before Van Fleet, Mac- 
Arthur said we could have won a victory 
there. 

But both the Truman and Eisen- 
hower Administrations shrank from the 
cost in lives, wounded, and material to 
drive to the Yalu. The danger that such 
a drive, even if successful, might touch 
off World War III was the big reason ~* 
for our patience during the two years 
of truce talks. 


7. Have we a blueprint for peace 
or are we just drifting and getting in 
deeper and deeper? 

The basic principles are plain, but 
just how they should be interpreted is 
debated every day. Here they are: 

e@ @ We face not a momentary dan- 
ger but live in an age of peril. 

e @ Make no moves that provoke 
war but meet aggressive acts with fore- 
sight and positive resistance. Exam- 
ples: Korea, Indochina, NATO, Euro- 
pean bases. 

e @ It takes two to keep the peace 
unless one is willing to knuckle under 
at all times. 

e @ Little good can come of try- 
ing to talk peace with the Soviets until 
they prove they want it by ending war 
in Asia and agreeing to an Austrian 
peace treaty. So far, there has been no 
indication of either. End 


[Editor’s Note: PATHFINDER’S next 
panel of questions from Countryside 
America, and answers from Washington, 
will appear in an early issue.]| 
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More Gallons 
for modern living! 


Increase outdated 
water supply with a new 


DELCO WATER SYSTEM 


Has your water system kept up 
with the way you’re living? More 
livestock, larger family, new auto- 
matic appliances gobble up extra 
gallons your old system can’t handle 
efficiently or economically. 

Bring your water supply up to 

date with a new Delco Water Sys- 
tem, General Motors engineered to 
deliver more gallons for less money. 
Delco pumps are simple, trouble- 
free... guaranteed capacity assures 
delivery of every gallon promised, 
or more. 
Why not get our FREE Water Survey 
right now. Just phone your nearest 
Delco dealer. Or for FREE illustrated 
literature, write Dept. PA, Delco 
Appliance Division, General Motors 
Corp., Rochester 1, N.Y. 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists....If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us l0c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5302-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 








SMONEY for XMAS 


Make at least $50 showing beauti- 

ful, now ELMIRA Chstetmas and | CHURCHES and 
All-Oceasion Greeting Card Assort- 

ments—Name Imprinted Christmas ORGANIZATIONS 
Cards. Unbeatable values. Perfect “FREE” Fund- 
hostess gifts. Christmas wrappings. A 
Personalized Stationery. Many items Raising Manual. 
Catalog, BONUS PLAN, NO-EX: | gcncn opprenel 
“atalog. . EX: 

PERIENCE NEEDED. SEND NO | Member Exhibit 
MONEY. Display ASSORTMENTS | WRITE DEPT. A-104 

on approval. 

ELMIRA GREETING CARDCO.,ELMIRA C-602,N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 27) 


pendence, Congress had to spell it out 
to the world in a formal declaration. 
It drafted red-headed Thomas Jefferson 
to do it. He toiled in an attic room of 
a German bricklayer’s house, penning 
the finest statement of democratic prin- 
ciples in history. His document fired the 
bitterest debate yet. But late on the 
afternoon of July 4, the Colonies closed 
ranks to adopt Jefferson’s amended 
Declaration. 


But on this first Fourth of July, 
the nation took scant notice of its new 
freedom. The papers didn’t announce it. 
The Liberty Bell didn’t ring. Famous 
old paintings which show jubilant pa- 
triots signing the Declaration on July 4 
are wrong: only John Hancock, Presi- 
dent, and Charles Thomson, Secretary, 
signed the rough copy to make it offi- 
cial. (The real signing came on Aug. 
2.) Ending its July 4 session, Congress 
routinely ordered the Declaration 
printed and distributed, and the weary 
delegates scattered to their stifling 
Philadelphia lodgings. 

Printers sweated into the dawn set- 
ting copies and handbills to rush to au- 
thorities throughout the 13 Colonies. 
Next morning, eager citizens snatched 
the broadsides and messengers galloped 
away with the news to New York, Bos- 
ton, and Savannah. On July 6 the Penn- 
sylvania Evening Post “scooped” the 
world by printing the first full text. 

Not until July 8 did Philadelphia 
get around to celebrating independence. 
At noon, John Nixon climbed to the 
observatory platform in the State House 
yard to read the Declaration. Members 
of Congress assembled, in pink, blue 
and yellow starched coats, knee pants 
and three-cornered hats. As the reading 
finished, Congress joined with the “peo- 
ple” in three lusty huzzas, and the 
troops fired salutes. “The bells,” John 
Adams recalls, “rang all day and almost 
all night.” 


“Where’s the Liberty Bell?,” 
Independence Hall visitors ask first 
thing, and are due for some further 
surprises. 

“The biggest surprise,” says His- 
torian Riley, “is the famous inscrip- 
tion. It has nothing to do whatever with 
our national independence.” In 1751 the 
Bell was ordered from England to mark 
the 50th anniversary of William Penn’s 
Charter of Privileges. The inscription, 
from Leviticus 25:10, proved prophetic. 

“Another surprise,” says Riley, “is 
that nobody is sure how the Liberty Bell 
got its name.” At first, they called it 
“Old Independence” or the “Bell of the 
Revolution.” The term “Liberty Bell” 
was first used in 1840. Best guess, says 
Riley, is that the Abolitionists coined it; 
the Anti-Slavery Society used a picture 
of the Bell as a symbol of freedom. 

“How did the bell crack? And why 


don’t you fix it?” visitors ask. They dis- 
cover that two Liberty Bells have 
cracked. The original English-made bell 
cracked on its first test in Philadelphia. 
So “two ingenious workmen,” John Pass 
and Charles Stow Jr., recast the 2,080- 
pound bell. The tone was so poor, how- 
ever, that they made still another cast. 
That’s the Liberty Bell in Independence 
Hall today. It rang for town meeting, 
rang to oppose the stamp tax, served as 
a fire alarm and tolled for the dead. It 
finally cracked, too, but nobody knows 
exactly when. 

There are two stories, the first that 
the Bell cracked on July 4, 1776. “On 
the contrary,” says Riley, “there isn’t a 
shred of evidence that it even rang.” 
The other tradition is that it cracked on 
July 8, 1835, while tolling the funeral 
of Chief Justice John Marshall. But his- 
torians find nothing to support this. 


The Bell has been silenced for 
at least a century. In 1846 experts tried 
to fix the crack and restore the bell’s 
tone, but failed. What’s left of its throaty 
voice was recorded recently for posteri- 
ty. Technicians had to tap the brittle old 
bell with a rubber mallet. 

Currently, visitors are concerned to 
know whether the Bell is safe from 
atomic attack. This is what guides tell 
them: 

During the last war engineers had 
planned to build a bomb-proof vault im- 
mediately beneath the Bell, but tests 
showed that excavation might endanger 
Independence Hall itself. 

So today the Liberty Bell gets very 
ordinary protection. The bell is mounted 
on a mahogany truck and in case of fire 
can be wheeled out quickly. “1776” is 
Independence Hall’s fire alarm signal, 
and engines make the run in 60 seconds. 

The Liberty Bell has had to take 
refuge before. During the British occu- 
pation of Philadelphia, patriots moved 
the mammoth bell 60 miles away to 
Allentown, once spilling it off a rickety 
old wagon. They secreted it for almost 
a year beneath the floor of the Zion Re- 
formed Church. As for modern atomic 
attack, the National Park Service ex- 
perts are studying the problem of more 
adequate protection. 

That’s Independence Hall’s true 
story, and Dr. Riley wishes that more 
Americans understood and appreciated 
it as well as the wide-eyed schoolchil- 
dren. 

I stood one day with veteran Guard 
Bernard Feoli, watching the endless 
parade. Feoli had to tell many men to 
remove their hats. Scores milled un- 
concernedly through the sacred Decla- 
ration chamber, glanced at the Rising 
Sun chair and hurried out. “How do I 
get to Shibe Park?” one visitor asked. 
Feoli shook his head. “I don’t under- 
stand some people,” he said. “Maybe 
freedom’s too free!” End 
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It’s a Clown’s Life 


(Continued from page 30) 


tone-voiced midget named “Prince 
Paul”; Charlie Bell, a bespectacled 
comic with two trained fox terriers. 

You find that clowns themselves are 
frequently baffled by what makes people 
laugh. 

A daytime audience, predominantly 
children, reacts differently from a tent 
full of adults at night; men and women 
won’t always laugh at the same gags. 
Even different sections of the same au- 
dience vary, perhaps conditioned by 
the preceding act in the ring closest to 
them. Small-town people appreciate 
clowning as much as the more show-wise 
city dwellers, but are less likely to 
show it. Madison Square Garden is the 
best audience in the country. 

“You never can tell what will go 
over,” sums up a veteran in baggy 
pants, “until you try it.” Nevertheless, 
there are old standbys which never fail: 
Lou Jacobs, a contortionist who climbs 
out of a midget car; Emmett Kelly 
smashing a peanut with a sledge-ham- 
mer; Felix Adler with his baby pig. 


You are puzzled to find that no 
two clowns agree on the categories into 
which their profession falls. The least 
complicated breakdown is suggested by 
Earl Shipley, who recently ended a 38- 
year clowning career. Clowns, he pro- 
nounces, must be either “whiteface” or 
“character” types. 

Another classifies them three ways: 
the “Joey” (an athletic clown, fre- 
quently an equestrian); the “Charlie” 
(a swarthy tramp clown), and the 
“Auguste” (a white-faced specialist in 
slapstick). 

A third lists a dozen indefinable 
types, including such strange terms as 
“Grotesque,” “Merry Andrew,” “Harle- 
quin,” “Bumpkin” and “Pierrot.” 

All agree, however, that any clown 
is often called a “Joey”—after the 
great 19th Century clown of the British 
theater, Joseph Grimaldi. 

You find that a clown’s personal 
sense of humor, like his professional 
antics, leans to the heavy-handed. They 
will tie a colleague’s clothes rack to the 
top of a tent pole, or suspend a bagful 
of water (easily punctured) over his 
make-up mirror. Once a large, not-too- 
fragrant soupbone was hidden in a 
clown’s prop trunk; seven years later 
the same dried-out relic was still mak- 
ing the rounds of clowns’ trunks. 

A circus clown, like anyone else, 
has his gripes. Chief among them are 
his imitators. Although borrowing a 
gag is common, it is considered moral 
piracy to adopt another’s make-up. 

Clowns also hate “amateurs”— 
usually successful businessmen with a 
yen for lights and laughter who, 
through “front office” influence, are 
permitted to don whiteface and cavort 
before an audience. 

Stroll farther down clown alley; 
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by this time you have grown almost ac- 
customed to the mingled odor of ele- 
phants, sawdust and paint. You uncover 
some of the drawbacks and a few of 
the virtues of clowning for a living. 


The pay could be better, by cur- 
rent theatrical standards. Though sal- 
aries are jealously guarded secrets, you 
are told, reluctantly, that a new clown 
is paid about $40 a week and may work 
up to $200. He sometimes augments 
his income (and that of the manage- 
ment) by working “commercial” gags— 
carrying around a large, papier-mache 
electric razor, or a tire-sized antacid 
tablet, each appropriately trade-named. 
During the off-season (December 
through April) he plays comedy en- 
gagements in night clubs, department 
stores or “thrill” shows. 

You find there’s plenty of physical 
exercise; preps sometimes weigh 70 or 
80 pounds. There is an ever-present risk 
of injury—sprains and fractures from 
spills, obstreperous horses or falling 
equipment. 

But the tight little sphere of circus 
life lends the air, at least, of security. 
The clown visits the same towns and 
acquaintances at about the same time 
each year. His prop trunk is always de- 
livered to the same spot, a freshly 
filled wash bucket beside it. He oc- 
cupies the same Pullman berth, sits at 
the same table in the cook tent daily. 
His world within a world includes a 
barber, a doctor, a checkerboard and 
intimate pinochle companions. Fre- 
quently he can’t tell you what town he’s 
in without consulting his route card. 

Stilt walker Harry Nelson tells you 
that he, like many other clowns, once 
left the circus only to return. 

“T tried farming, but couldn’t stick 
to it,” he says. “I guess this is where I 
belong—lI like this life. I don’t know 
any other language but circus talk.” 


You’ve reached the end of clown 
alley. 

If you’re fortunate, someone in a 
reminiscent mood along the way has 
related a classic circus tale illustrating 
how a clown learns to worry little about 
the future, concerning himself primarily 
with the laughs he can evoke today. 

The story alleges to give the last 
words of an old clown who had done 
his final comic walkaround and lay 
near death in his dusty wooden wagon. 

The circus doctor had done all in 
his means. He rose to leave, patting the 
old whiteface gently on the shoulder. 
“T’ll see you in the morning,” he said. 

A shadow of a grin broke from the 
lips of the old Joey; the memory of 
numberless laughing audiences ignited 
a dim spark in his eyes. 

“Only one thing worries me, Doc,” 
was his hoarse reply. 

“Will I see you?” End 
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How big are Great Lakes trout? 
C1) 10 lbs. [() 50 lbs. C] 100 lbs. 


Maximum weight reported, 100 lbs. On 
your fishing vacations, for safety and con- 
venience carry First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. Accepted any- 
where in the world for over 40 years. Your 
signature is all the identification you need. 
Only you can cash them. 
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Writes on Every 
Home Freezer Wrap 





The FREEZER-WRITE writes 
on cellophane, waxed paper, foil, 
all plastic, Saran, Pliofilm, paper, 
glass, metal...every freezer wrap- 
ping material. 

Easy to use, it marks your pack- 
ages clearly... writing may be 
removed from re-use containers 
with a warm soapy cloth. 


Package of Refill Leads 15¢. 


AVAILABLE 
WHEREVER 
HOME FREEZER 
SUPPLIES 

ARE SOLD 


If your local dealer doesn’t have Freezer- 
Write yet, send 69¢ for pencil and two 
packages of refill leads to Dept. P 
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Pin-Worms 


MAY BE 


A Family Affair! 





4 Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
= tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 
To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
pepved ingredient goes right to work— 
ills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don't take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge ...the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE’S|P!\for Pin: Worms 
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It tastes better 
outdoors 


(Continued from page 40) 


big, awkward coffee pot that’s so stub- 
born to clean afterwards. Let the folks 
brew their own with instant coffee 
or coffee “bags” that you dunk in your 
cup. Cream? Use the new powdered 
cream. It’s likely to taste fresher than 
the pitcher variety that has sat in the 
outdoor heat. Easier to carry, too. 

If you start your picnic prepara- 
tions a day ahead, things will go more 
smoothly. You can buy all your grocer- 
ies the day before; wash and store the 
salad greens, make the potato salad (it 
tastes better when the dressing has had 
time to sink in), and prepare the mush- 
rooms (wrap them in waxed paper and 
put them in the refrigerator.) The gar- 
lic dressing for the Shish Kebabs can be 
made ahead of time, too; and get dad 
and the boys to make the skewers. Also 
check your table equipment in advance. 
Keep the table simple and _ picnicky. 
Paper or plastic plates and cups, and a 
paper or denim cloth do nicely. 

On the day itself, hours before your 
guests are due, you can: make the cake; 
slice the French bread, butter it and 
wrap it in aluminum foil; cut the beef 
into cubes and put it back in the re- 
frigerator, wrapped loosely in waxed 
paper; husk the corn. (Corn’s better, of 
course, if you grow it in your garden 
and cook it fresh-pulled from the stalk.) 

Better get the fuel for the fire ready 
ahead of time. Then, just before the 
guests arrive, build the fire, set the 
table, and call for volunteers to help 
you carry out the food. Don’t forget the 
salt and pepper; and have a supply of 
asbestos mittens or pan holders handy 
to the grill. 

Here is the recipe for the mainstay 
of nearly every picnic table: 


Super Porato SALAD 
¢ Cook in skins, in boiling salted 
WHE... visual 8 medium potatoes 
¢ Cool, peel, and cube into large bowl. 
¢ Slice and add.3 hard-cooked eggs 
14 ¢. chopped onion 
1 ec. diced celery 
14 ¢. diced sweet 
pickle 
34 ¢. mayonnaise 
1 tsp. prepared 
mustard 
3 thlsp. pickle juice 
2 thisp. milk 
1. tsp. salt 
lf, tsp. pepper 
¢Spoon over potatoes; mix lightly. 
Cover; chill for 4 hours or longer. 
¢ Serve in a bowl lined with crisp let- 
tuce or romaine. 
* Garnish top with radishes and wedges 
of green pepper. 
Makes enough for 8 to 10. End 
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FAVORITE CLIMATE 
At New York’s 
HOTEL 


Our modern central air-conditioning 
system now extends to many of our 
2,000 bedrooms and suites—with in- 
dividual controls in each room! 





All 5 restaurants, banquet 
& private dining facilities 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


42nd Street at Lexington Avenue 
on Manhattan's convenient midtown East Side 
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HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 
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thousands of 
physicians 

relate Mol -Salit in 
recommend 


Here’s Why... Anacin® is 

like a doctor’s prescription. That is, Anacin 
contains not one but a combination of med- 
ically proved, active ingredients in easy-to- 
take tablet form. Anacin gives FAST, LONG 
LASTING relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 


UNWANTED HAIR? 
IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT 


ick as a wink, superfluous hair eliminated. Com- 
pletely removes all hair from FACE, arms and legs. 
Checks future growth. Leaves the skin petal-smooth. 
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EPILATOR = ® 
Like magic, Milady’s skin becomes adorable. For the 
finest down or the heaviest growth. Seems miraculous, 
but our 39 years experience proves it is the scientifically 
correct way. Odorless. Safe. Harmless. Simple to apply. 
Superior to ordinary hair removers. For 15 years ZP 
Epilator was $5.00. NOW ONLY $1.10. Same superior 
formula, same size. Good stores or by mail $1.10 or 
C.O.D. No Fed. tax. Above guaranteed, money-back. 
JORDEAU INC. Box G-58, SOUTH ORANGE, N.J. 
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You meet such interesting people 


(Continued from page 25) 


ple excited,” he explained. “It’s easy 
with women, especially if you’re selling 
antiques. They'll bid the roof off, and if 
their neighbor’s bidding, all the better.” 

He paused to take care of a cus- 
tomer. “Lookin’ for rubber boots, Fred? 
You'll find ’em in the back, up on the 
top shelf.” 

May scratched his ear, leaned back 
in his chair again, and continued: 

“Men will pay more for things at 
an auction than anywhere else, too. I’ve 
seen ’em raise their own bids, they got 
so excited. Seen some raise em on pur- 
pose, too, just to make the other fellow 
think they didn’t know what they was 
about. . . . Those boots are five dollars, 
Fred. Fit all right? Come again. .. . 
You can’t put much over on country 
people, though, at an auction. They’re 
shrewd. They'll treat you like you was 
in the family, but when they start 
spending their money that’s another 
matter. They worked for it, and they 
aim to get something for it.” 

May surveyed his store, pivoting 
in his chair. 

“This isn’t more than a kind of 
sideline. My main job’s auctions. That’s 
what I’m best at and that’s what I 


no matter. Drop in again.” May leaned 
back in the chair again, and waved 
goodby. 


Farther south at Brookfield, Mo., 
just before I turned east, I met Otto 
Hahn, an automobile dealer who raises 
Japanese deer for a hobby. Hahn slipped 
some boots over his business suit, and 
we went into the lot beside his house. 
More than a score of the tiny brown- 
coated deer came running when he 
called. They nuzzled at my camera and 
switched their white tails while Hahn 
fed them an ear of corn. He started his 
herd with five that he bought from the 
widow of a doctor near Brookfield. All 
are descendants of a pair presented by 
a Japanese doctor to a doctor friend in 
Canada years ago. Despite being so far 
from their ancestral home, Hahn’s deer 
seemed to be thriving. 


Wallpaper designing is no ordi- 
nary vocation, but in Barry, IIl., I found 
Gladys Dudley turning out designs sold 
in smart New York shops. 

At the moment she and her sister 
Ruth—also an artist—are writing and 
illustrating a book of Illinois wild flow- 
ers. She also sells “bread-and-butter” 
art like candy box designs and silk- 
screened flower prints. Soon she’ll be 
weaving her own drapery designs to 
match her wallpaper, for a select group 
of interior decorators. 

Gladys broke into the wallpaper 
designing business simply by walking 
into an Indiana wallpaper house with a 
handful of samples. They bought sev- 
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eral on sight; it was that easy. 

“The main thing about wallpaper 
designing is to keep your colors simple,” 
the shy designer explained. “You make 
only one basic design, but the trick is 
in visualizing how it will look multiplied 
dozens of times on a wall.” 

Gladys and her talented sister Ruth 
help support their elderly parents with 
their art, but they have never attended 
an art class. They learned by corre- 
spondence school. 


On my final stop at Winchester, 
Ill., I dropped into the library to browse 
—and found a woman who has turned 
a workaday job into a life of quiet 
inspiration. 

Mrs. Caroline Markillie, the libra- 
rian, is a “book doctor” for the whole 
town of 1,592. She has lived there most 
of her life and knows from years of 
personal acquaintance with her neigh- 
bors just what their reading tastes are. 
When she buys a new book, she knows 
pretty well who will want to read it, 
and lets them know by mail, telephone, 
or a neighbor. Teenagers love her (she’s 
a former teacher) and adults are warm 
in their praise of the job she’s doing. 

“Books are like people—each has 
its own personality,” Mrs. Markillie 
told me. “It’s fascinating to try to 
fit the two together; to match the book 
to the person. I like to think, too, 
that I’m helping people to . . . well, to 
grow. 

“Actually, though, I’m the one who 
benefits most. When my husband died 
three years ago, it didn’t seem that life 
held much interest any more. Then I 
found this.” She glanced at the orderly 
bookshelves around her. 

I looked at the colorful nursery 
rhyme pictures in the children’s corner, 
and at the neat rows of new adult 
books. Here, I thought, is a woman who 
lives in a world of ideas. Her horizon 
is not limited to Winchester. And she 
has put the people of the town in touch 
with the best thinking of the times, 
and of the past—a rewarding job. 


My trip was over, the assignment 
finished. I had met, with little effort, 
a former circus star and a designer of 
exotic wallpaper; a man who raises 
miniature deer and a woman who thinks 
books are like people. Musing about it 
on a plane back to Washington, I felt 
that with a little more digging I could 
have found dozens of others—people 
who possess an indefinable something 
that sets them aside from the main- 
stream of humanity, not just because 
of what they’re doing but because of 
what they are and what they think. 

If there is one thing I learned, it is 
this: Interesting people are everywhere 
—especially right next door. And 
they’re worth looking for. End 
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Doctors have recommended Brooks 
Appliances in thousands of cases of 
reducible rupture. They have confi- 
dence in Brooks—with good reason. 

Only Brooks has patented Air- 
Cushion pads, designed to bring both 
positive protection and absolute com- 
fort. Each Brooks is made to fit the 
individual case—and guaranteed to 
give complete satisfaction. More than 
two million men, women and children 
have been custom-fitted for low-cost 
Brooks Appliances during the past 
51 years. 

If you have reducible rupture, find 
out now about the world-famous 
Brooks method of rupture relief. 

Write today for full 
information. No agents. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
345 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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installs in your laundry! Automatic and 
electric, your G-E Water Heater installs 
easily, anywhere in your house! Gives 
all your appliances all the hot water 
they need! 





installs in your basement! Here’s econ- 
omy plus—because your G-E installs 
anywhere you wish! G-E eliminates long 
pipe runs that are so costly! 





Installs in a closet! Installation any- 
where with G-E Water Heaters. And 
G-E is safe! There’s no pilot light to go 
out and no dangerous fumes, either! 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
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What with all of the give-away 
programs, opportunity doesn’t knock 
any more; it calls you on the phone and 
asks questions! 

. . . 

At best the girdle is just a poor 

substitute for will power. 
. . . 

Since the announcement that the 
White House houses a canary, the prob- 
lem of gift selections for the Presiden- 
tial family is simplified. Depending on 
personal feelings, one may choose bird 
seed or cats. 

= « ° 

Optimist: Anyone who will send a 

small boy to run an errand. 


Knowing the Score 


It’s rough, of course, upon the Reds 
But fortunate for us, 

That we’ve a golfing Prexy, not 
A leader like the Russ. 


We've reason to rejoice, I say, 
And they have cause for gloom; 
We wonder what our leader shot. 
The Russians wonder whom. 
—Richard Armour 
o . s 
The Communists are willing to con- 
sider as a “neutral” anyone who is on 
their side. 
© aa e 
Women prefer the strong, silent 
type of men—they make fewer interrup- 
tions. 
+ e 2 
Women are supposed to be the gab- 
by gender, but we’ve never known a 
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“Girls, will it be all right 
to split this four ways?” 





“These must be the ‘many other 
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items too numerous to mention’. 
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22 hours at a 
-like a certain Senator we know. 
. . o 


woman who would talk 
stretch 


A Long Island movie house owner 
has posted this sign on his marquee: 
“While They Last. Old Fashioned Flat 
Movies.” 
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Why advertise your troubles? 

There’s no market to sell ’em. 


Fast Work 


The speed of these car minute-washes 
Is only excelled by the time 
That it takes for an oncoming truck 
To bespatter, besnlatter, begrime. 
—Helen Gorn Sutin 
. . . 
Whenever a woman asks a man for 
something to remember him by, what 
she really has in mind is his last name. 


Napkin holder: Lap. 


Summer complaint: 
tives. 


Visiting rela- 


Quips 


If you want a fast check on today’s 
foreign policy, all you have to do is see 
the UN, NATO, France, Britain, the 
White House, Pentagon, Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, both Armed Services 
committees, Dulles, Stassen and McCar- 
thy.— Washington News. 

s . * 

The President tells the Republican 
women that no overnight miracle will 
bring peace. It will be hard, however, 
to convince the ladies of this, accus- 
tomed as they are to miracles in every 
box of soap chips.—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

J o e 

Will the budget be balanced? Will 
taxes be reduced? Will John Q. Citizen 
ever get out of this mess? Tune in to- 
morrow for the next amazing chapter 


in this dramatic struggle—Roanoke 
W orld-News. 


PATHFINDER 


Photograph by Viles 
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To you and the other young people graduating from high school this June — 


congratulations! You have passed an important milestone. And there are other 


milestones of achievement ahead - especially for those of you who decide 
to continue your education in chemistry. 


For things are happening fast in the chemical field. New products, new 
materials, even new industries like plastics and man-made textiles are 
being created. And with each new development or discovery come new ? 
opportunities for young men and women trained in chemistry, engineering, AMERICAN Cyanamid LOM PANY 
medicine , biology, pharm: cology, and other branches of science. Never before 
have young people been offered such a variety of careers to fulfill their 
ambitions and make such satisfying use of their knowledge and training. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


American C yanamid Company is one of the leaders in the chemical industry 
which is he lping to provide a future for so m: iny members of our 
younger ¢eneration, 
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The thrilling new “Two-Ten” 4-door Sedan, one 
of 16 beautiful models in 3 great new series. 





What's back of Chevrolet's 


sensational new gasoline economy... 


The smiling people in this picture have been traveling since 
early morning; and, much to their pleasure, they are 
having a remarkably thrifty trip. 

You see, the 1953 Chevrolet makes gasoline go a Jot 
farther—in fact, brings you the most important gain in 
economy of any new Chevrolet in history—due to outstand- 
ing improvements made by Chevrolet engineers. 

New higher compression ratios in the 115-h.p. “Blue- 
Flame” engine with Powerglide*—most powerful engine 
in its field—and the 108-h.p. “Thrift-King” engine with 
standard transmission have boosted power output greatly 
while cutting gasoline consumption sharply. 

We cordially invite you to visit your Chevrolet dealer’s 
and experience the sensational new performance and econ- 
omy of the 1953 Chevrolet at your earliest convenience. 

And also to enjoy the many other exclusive advantages 
which are causing people to pronounce this car the first 
buy of the land!... 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


Important improvements in the new Powerglide auto- 
matic transmission,* including a larger, more efficient 
three-element converter, provide even finer, fleeter, thriftier 
no-shift driving. 

New Fashion-First Bodies by Fisher bring you beauty, 
comfort and safety fully as outstanding as Chevrolet’s new 
performance and economy. 

You'll park and steer with finger-tip ease, with Power 
Steering,* exclusive to Chevrolet in its field. 

Improved V elvet-Pressure Jumbo-Drum brakes (largest 
in Chevrolet’s field) and the softer, smoother Knee-Action 
Ride give maximum comfort and safety. See this wonderful 
new Chevrolet—America’s lowest-priced full-size car—at 
your Chevrolet dealer’s now. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost. Combination of Powerglide automatic transmission and 
115-h.p. ‘‘Blue-Flame’’ engine available on “Two-Ten” and Bel Air models. 
Power Steering available on all models. 
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